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Aristocrats of Democracy” 


WILBUR C. HALLENBECK 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


|: has a history which 
reaches back at least to the be- 
ginning of recorded events. Story 
books and history books are filled with 
picturesque tales of kings and queens, 
princes and princesses, lords and ladies. 
These were the accessories of mon- 
archy, the only kind of government 
which people knew for many cen- 
turies. The childhood of most of us 


*One of the major activities of the Division of 
Social Philosophy of Cooper Union is the three 
series of forums held each session on Sunday, 
Tuesday, and Friday evenings under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Houston Peterson. Over the 
years the forums have attracted large and cos- 
mopolitan audiences accustomed to frank and 
open discussion of controversial issues. This 
address was given January 18, 1944, in the first 
half of the Tuesday night series, 1943-44, under 
the general title of “Rough Sketches of the 
Future.” A wide variety of subjects was dis- 
cussed by such speakers as Gardner Murphy, 
Leo Cherne, Beardsley Ruml, Bruce Bliven, 


Sir Bernard Pares, Harry Carman, Pearl Buck, 
and others. 
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was filled with romantic tales of brave 
knights and beautiful princesses and 
of kings and palaces, and many chil- 
dren today delight in the same stories. 

It is not surprising that our ideas of 
democracy have been influenced by 
the more attractive aspects of aristo- 
cracy. As we have come to see that a 
flourishing feudalism had an abundance 
of serfs behind its lords and ladies, we 
have thrown out the slavery from our 
ideas of democracy, but have not faced 
the question: Is a society based on 
equality and made up of lords and 
ladies possible or desirable? 

When Plato developed his ideal of 
democracy he took aristocracy for 
granted. In fact he built his ideas 
around an aristocracy of statesmen- 
philosophers whom the state would 
educate to wisdom, justice, truth, and 
the good. Again we are confronted 
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with a dilemma: on the one hand we 
wish that some larger measure of these 
qualities might be imparted to our law- 
makers, but the idea of producing a 
group of such superior beings in any 
society makes us think that this was 
something of what Thomas Jefferson 
meant when, in a letter to John Adams, 
he referred to “the nonsense of Plato.” 

Many thrones have tottered and 
many kings have fled in recent years 
and yet some form of aristocracy per- 
sists in a large proportion of the nations 
of the world. Even in the United 
States there have been some abortive 
attempts at developing an aristocracy. 

The descendants of the Mayflower 
have attempted to cut a swathe in this 
country. James Truslow Adams says 
of them: 


We have already noted that only one- 
third of the passengers on the Mayflower 
were religious Pilgrims, and that the rest 
who made the trouble and necessitated 
the drawing up of the Mayflower Com- 
pact, were a very mixed lot, largely from 
the streets of London, so that a “May- 
flower Descendent” may have come 
down from a highly respectable refugee 
from Leyden or from an ordinary plain 
son-of-a-gun who had to be taught his 
place by the Leydenites.* 


The Sons and Daughters of the 
American Revolution have behind 
them a great tradition of the love of 
freedom, though the Revolutionary 
Army was a mixed lot. In our genera- 
tion, however, many of them have been 
notable reactionaries and have stood 
belligerently in the way of democratic 
development. 


1James Truslow Adams, The American, 
p- 211. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1944. 


The American worship of succes 
has tended to set up an economic 
aristocracy in this country, but the 
qualities of ingenuity, resourcefulness 
perseverance, and executive 
have not as a rule reproduced them. 
selves. This pseudo-aristocracy has for 
the most part made no outstandin 
contribution to democracy and has 
produced a disproportionate share of 
playboys, playgirls, and wastrels, 

We are bewildered when we look 
across the Atlantic to Great Britain, 
our great ally in the cause of democ- 
racy. Here we find aristocracy and 
democracy side by side. Americans 
question the possibility of what we 
call democracy coming out of the 
traditional trappings of aristocracy, 
And yet in all fairness we recogni 
that in some respects the British have 
realized more democracy than we in 
the United States have been able to 
accomplish. The development of a 
powerful Labor party and the ad- 
vances in various phases of social se- 


curity are but two examples. Many | 


members of the peerage have been 
aggressive leaders in the social advances 
that have taken place. Could it be that 
the primogeniture which colonial 
America discarded so early as incon- 
sistent with their ideas of democracy 


has made the progress in Britain pos | 


sible? Most of those in the peerage are 
freed from the pressures of economic 


responsibility for their families and 


consequently have greater freedom to 
devote themselves to the problems of 
their fellowmen and their country. Be- 


cause of the British practice of primo- 


geniture the younger sons of each 
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generation, who have the opportunities 
for education and experience, are re- 
turned to democratic circulation. 

On the whole, the idea of aristocracy 
js distasteful to Americans. We have 
ingrained i in us an ideal of equality, and 
even though we do not always live up 
to it, still we revolt from any social 
principle which is inconsistent with 
equality. We want a society in which 
we feel as good as anyone else if not 
a “darned sight better.” The dedica- 
tion to O’Henry’s best-known book 
expresses our ideas much better: 


Not very long ago someone invented 
the assertion that there were only 
“Four Hundred” people in New 
York City who were really worth 
knowing. But a wiser man_ has 
arisen—the census taker—and his 
larger estimate of human interest has 
been preferred in marking out the 
field of these little stories of the 
“Four Million.” 


At any rate the matter of aristocracy 
is filled with paradoxes. It is not so easy 
to discard as it seems. Three questions 
need to be answered: Is there some- 
thing sociologically significant and 
inevitable about an aristocracy in any 
society? Is aristocracy a vestigial re- 
main of an outmoded social organiza- 
tion? Should we consider aristocracy 
a cancer on the vitals of democracy 
that must be removed for the health 
of a democratic society? 

At first glance aristocracy looks like 
a cancer. At least in many of its forms 
it is a vestigial remain which serves 
No purpose in a democratic society. It 
is the matter of social significance 
which comes first and is bothersome. 


While the case is not entirely clear, 
there are many indications of a tend- 
ency to replace the principle of aristoc- 
racy by birthright with a principle of 
an aristocracy by social selection, that 
is a selection by a particular society at 
a given time of those who will be ac- 
corded special recognition. The new 
aristocrats in Britain are given their 
titles because of outstanding service to 
their country. 

Recognition is a matter of social 
values. Those who measure up to the 
values which a people hold become 
that society’s aristocrats. It is interest- 
ing to note that Americans have given 
their greatest recognition to Abraham 
Lincoln. The values which made Lin- 
coln emerge as America’s great aris- 
tocrat are sound democratic values. 
They engendered the faith that moti- 
vated and dominated his life. 


FAITH IN DEMOCRACY 


We believe in democracy—or do 
we? Belief-faith is what a man lives by. 
It is something to which he consecrates 
his capacity and his energy; something 
for which he will fight and give his 
life if need be. It embodies the highest 
values, in the pursuit of which he will 
pass by all that is inconsistent and 
irrelevant. 

This war is a severe test of the 
faith which Americans have in democ- 
racy. Those who have real faith bear 
their share of the responsibilities what- 
ever they may be and whenever they 
are called upon. But there are so many 
with such little faith. To cite a few 
examples, you walk down any street 
on the mornings the tin cans are col- 
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lected and you will see most of the 
cans unpressed although it has been 
explained time and again that trucks 
can carry at least five flattened cans to 
one which remains unpressed. The ap- 
peal to the housewives of America for 
waste fats did not bring results until 
they were paid in money and in ration 
points for what they had salvaged. 
While rationing has been generally 
successful, the black markets flourish 
and chiselers are still at work only be- 
cause some will patronize them. 

Potentially we have the greatest 
army and navy in the world, and we 
can well be proud of our men and 
women in the service. But when we 
look over the combat areas, we readily 
acknowledge that the greatest fighting 
has been done by the Russians. What 
is the difference? What makes the men 
and women of the Soviet Union such 
great fighters? 

I have corresponded with a number 
of my former students who are now 
in the Armed Forces and scattered 
throughout the world. Time and again 
in their letters they have said that the 
men with whom they come in contact 
do not understand what they are fight- 
ing for. The Russians know what they 
are fighting for—they have a great 
faith. Could it be that with all the 
intensive training that has been de- 
veloped to make our men technically 
efficient, the military has neglected in 
the training of our men the one thing 
that in the last analysis makes real 
fighting men and makes all of the other 
training effective—an understanding of 
what they are fighting for and faith 
in their cause. 


In his recent book, Pioneers! 0, 
Pioneers! (published by Macmillan), 
Hilary St. George Saunders reports his 
extensive trip of inspection of America 
and her factories. He tells of an officer 
of the commandos speaking to the 
workers in a great steel factory of what 
his men had done at Algiers and Bone, 
It turned out that the workers were 
on strike, but after the speech they 
went quickly back to work. Another 
time Saunders had the opportunity to 
speak to workers who were makin 
landing craft about how their boats 
were used at Dieppe and St. Nazaire, 
Afterward, leaders of the workers 
came to the owner of the factory offer- 
ing to work half an hour a week extra 
for the rest of the war, the money 
earned thereby to be given to some 
service cause. 

We sum up our faith in democracy 
in two words—freedom and equality. 
Our concept of freedom is closely 
allied with the tradition of individual- 
ism. This has some great assets—the 
individual’s struggle to do his best and 
get ahead, to adventure, to take 
chances, to explore new fields, to 
pioneer, to stand on his own feet. But 
it also has some great liabilities—ruth- 
lessness, devil take the hindmost, the 
desire to get ahead at any cost, caveat 
emptor, lack of regard for others. 

Freedom is one thing to the pioneer 
alone in the wilderness, but it is quite 
a different thing to one who dwells and 
works in the midst of a complex, urban, 
industrial society. Under these circum- 
stances interdependence is very great 
and human relationships are many, 
hence a highly developed system of 
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social controls is necessary to make 
freedom possible and social planning is 
essential to make freedom real. 

Equality is much discussed, but 

there are many false notions of what 
it means. James Truslow Adams has 
given an excellent statement of its true 
meaning: 
Real equality, which is the basis of any 
real democracy, must spring from many 
sources. Basically it should spring from 
character, and a common attitude toward 
the most important things in life, and 
what they are. Basically we can be equal 
if we have as far as possible equal oppor- 
tunity to develop such ability as we 
possess; equal justice before the law; 
equal desire to serve as citizens and to 
build up a real “commonweal” in the old 
English phrase. For the realization of this 
ideal America gave an opportunity which 
the human race had never known before. 
We have not used it to the full. We have 
abused it in part, but that ideal is Amer- 
ica.? 

To freedom and equality the French 
added another idea. It was expressed 
in the word “fraternity,” which recog- 
nizes those spiritual factors that are 
essential to democracy. It involves the 
ideal of brotherhood—fellowship built 
on mutual respect; the sense of com- 
munity—sharing the common condi- 
tions and problems of living with a 
common purpose; and the practice of 
unity—cooperation by working to- 
gether with mutual understanding and 
the conviction that the common good 
is greater than the good of the in- 
dividual. 

These are the factors of our faith 
in democracy. They have been imple- 


* Adams, op. cit., p. 169. 


mented by a government that is a form 
of political organization developed by 
people to make a society in which these 
ideals could become a reality. Built on 
the charters of the Declaration of In- 
dependence and the American Bill of 
Rights, it has had broader expression 
recently in the Four Freedoms and the 
Second Bill of Rights set forth by 
President Roosevelt in January, 1944. 
These are adequate foundations for a 
democratic society, but there is much 
yet to attain in political, economic, and 
social democracy. We have set our 
hearts, our heads, and our hands to the 
attainment of these ends. 

All these are expressed in terms of 
purposes, objectives for our American 
democracy or the rights of all mem- 
bers of our society. They bespeak a 
new social order essential to the goal 
we have established—a real democ- 
racy. They are objectives worth 
fighting for, a challenge to the best 
that is in every American, the task to 
which every loyal citizen sets his hand. 
It is to this end that the war is being 
fought. To forget this would mean 
that the war was being fought in vain. 
There is, however, another side of the 
picture which is all too infrequently 
discussed, or even thought about, but 
which is just as important. 


THE ASSUMPTION OF 
DEMOCRACY 


Democracy makes a positive as- 
sumption. It is the assumption that its 
people are the right kind of people to 
make democracy work. Every right 
that is recognized for a citizen of 
democracy has a counterpart in re- 
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sponsibility. Every ideal that is held 
for the enrichment of the lives of peo- 
ple implies character in each individual 
which will treasure and make the most 
of every opportunity. If democracy is 
to flourish, the individual lives of its 
people must be the embodiment of 
democracy. 

Over a period of more than three 
hundred years Americans have accu- 
mulated their characteristics, through 
great experiences, from the varied 
qualities of the country itself, and by 
virtue of the many kinds of people that 
have come to make America. The 
many traits make a hodgepodge of 
inconsistencies, paradoxes, and con- 
flicts. Some of the characteristics are 
good and some are bad. All sorts of 
men have been the outcome as the 
combination of traits has varied: he- 
men and wastrels, statesmen and politi- 
cal bosses, crooks and solid citizens, 
reformers and saboteurs, educators and 
demagogues. But the time comes when 
the character of Americans must be 
refined to a purity out of which 
democracy can be made. 

Of the many qualities of living on 
which democracy depends, none is 
more essential than self-respect. It is 
the basis of making the most of oppor- 
tunities and of measuring up to respon- 
sibility. No one will respect others who 
does not respect himself. Democracy 
falls apart if its members lack self- 
respect. 

Honesty is quite as important as 
self-respect, and it is not easy to achieve 
in a world complicated by a variety of 
human relationships. It becomes sub- 
ordinated to other qualities in a laissez- 


faire society. Responsibility for the 
redemption of honesty is on the 
shoulders of American businessmen, It_| 
is not encouraging to read about such 
things as the Reader’s Digest’s first. 
hand investigation of auto pain 
watch repairing, and radio repai 
Advertising, which is potentially one 
of the most constructive forces in 
American society, has been so fre- 
quently prostituted to the making of 
profits that plausibility has taken the 
place of truth. One of the most reveal- 
ing books dealing with the misuse of 
power in the labor-capital conflict is 
Louis Adamic’s early work, Dynamite, 
Just as deplorable is the racketeering 
in labor organizations. There was a 
time when a man’s word was as good 
as his bond, but when the legal struc- 
ture of contracts developed, many 
Americans in their seeming resentment 
of the restrictions of law “passed the 
buck.” You can’t do that in a democ- 
racy. 

Consideration for others is at the 
heart of democracy. No belief in 
equality is real that does not recognize 
the worth of others. An automobile 
driver rides his horn. A pedestrian steps 
right in front of another automobile. 


The rider in the subway almost knocks | 


his fellow passenger down getting to 
a seat. Little things—yes, but they 
betray the kind of person that is behind 
them. If the person who is guilty of 


8 R. W. Riis, in Reader’s Digest: “Repair Man 
Will Gyp You if You Don’t Watch Out,” 
Vol. 39, pp. 1-6, July, 1941; “Watch Repait 
Man Will Gyp You if You Don’t Watch Out,” 
Vol. 39, pp. 10-12, September, 1941; “Radio 
Repair Man Will Gyp You if You Don’t Watch 
Out,” Vol. 39, pp. 6-10, August, 1941. 
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such conduct is a Negro, a Jew, or a 
German he carries a great responsi- 
bility. Men will judge his whole group 
by him. It isn’t fair, but it is so. 

Adaptability is an increasingly essen- 
tial quality. Americans are probably 
more adaptable than any other people 
in the world. They change their jobs 
frequently and adjust with little dif- 
ficulty. They change the location of 
their homes and fit into new surround- 
ings with ease. They build new friend- 
ship patterns readily. But how they 
stick to their ideas! Our present 
world changes at a whirlwind pace, 
and unless democracy can keep up 
with the changes it is lost. But democ- 
racy moves at the pace that public 
opinion changes. 

Education is essential to democracy. 
Ignorance is no excuse—ever. An in- 
dividual who “did not know” has to 
face the consequences as surely as one 
who intended to do wrong. One of the 
truest things that Everett Dean Martin 
ever said was, “A man’s first social 
responsibility is his own education.” 
We have allowed millions to grow up 
in this country with very limited 
schooling or none at all. This is a 
terrific indictment, but even worse to 
contemplate is the great number who 
are not concerned about continuing 
their education. The two most dif- 
ficult groups to interest in adult educa- 
tion are those who have had no educa- 
tion and so do not know what it can 
bring to their lives, and college grad- 
uates who have the impression that 
their education has been completed. 
The satisfactory solution of the great 
problems that face American democ- 


517 
racy today demands thoughtful con- 
sideration on the part of all the people. 

The most crucial quality is open- 
mindedness. Very few people are 
willing to admit that the other person 
may be right. The combination of con- 
viction and scepticism is difficult to 
attain, but without it unity of action 
and aggressive cooperation are impos- 
sible. It is easy to agree on ultimate 
objectives, but there are great differ- 
ences of opinion with regard to how 
these objectives shall be attained. In 
most instances the method of working 
toward objectives is far less important 
than that there should be the coopera- 
tion of all in the process. 

There are two great obstacles to the 
development of open-mindedness in 
American life. The first is the opera- 
tion of politics. We believe in majority 
rule and abide by it. But instead of 
interpreting the results as the decision 
of the majority with regard to the best 
way to proceed and the leaders which 
they are most willing to follow and 
then going ahead in full cooperation, 
the minority generally takes it as 
their duty to sabotage progress to 
prove that the majority was wrong. 
There is a vast difference between this 
attitude and constructive criticism, and 
the failure to discriminate has made 
dupes of too many Americans. 

The second obstacle lies in the fact 
that the educational systems of Amer- 
ica have been set up in the atmosphere 
of authority. Teachers have the at- 
titude that they know all the right 
answers and young people are expected 
to “take it from them.” Then teachers 
hold the destiny of children in their 
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hands by the power that they wield. 
Conformity is at a premium regard- 
less of the basis of the conformity. 
Thus there is built into the thinking of 
each growing generation, both by ex- 
ample and by experience, the readi- 
ness to defend their own opinion. 
Young people become ready to speak, 
but unwilling to listen. Yet without 
the attitude on the part of American 
people that one may be wrong and 
another right, democracy is likely to go 
down the drain. 

These are some of the more impor- 
tant qualities of living that democracy 
demands of its citizens. They represent 


patterns of behavior that are expressed 
in the living of those who truly be- 
lieve in democracy. They bring to life 
the great values that are inherent jn 
democracy. Democracy grows and de- 
velops as the proportion of its citizens 
who express these qualities in their 
living increases. 

Talking about democracy is desir- 
able, but those who live democracy are 
its real builders. Time will give them 
the honor. Democracy increasingly 
gives to them its recognition. They 
are the “best people,” the growing 
multitudes of the aristocrats of democ- 


racy. 
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Teaching the War and the Peace: 


Some Current Resources for Teachers 


MARY E. TOWNSEND 


PROFESSOR OF HISTORY, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HEAR you are doing very well at 
[choot Bobby,” remarked a fond 
grandparent. “What is your best sub- 
ject, reading, writing or arithmetic?” 
A look of quiet contempt crossed the 
young sprout’s face. “Don’t be absurd, 
grandpa,” he replied. “I am working 
now on a plan for postwar recon- 
struction.” 

Perhaps this story partially reflects 
in caricature the success of certain 
definite principles regarding the teach- 
ing of the war and postwar recon- 
struction first laid down by the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies in 
December, 1942. Its basic statement of 
wartime policy, The Social Studies 
Mobilize for War, emphasized two im- 
portant mandates to guide teachers 
dealing with the present conflict and 
the postwar world. 

In the first place, the statement 
insisted that Americans must study the 
world at war . . ., the causes, issues, 
strategy and aims of the war. . ., the 
nations and peoples with which we 
are at war, as well as give special at- 
tention to the background and status 
of China, India, Russia and the British 
Commonwealth of Nations—in other 
words, our Allies. Elaborating this 


theme, it urged a re-examination of the 
world relations, economic, political and 
social, of the United States—a sys- 
tematic unit on the “American tradi- 
tion” which interprets the nation’s 
history, defines democracy, and pre- 
sents the struggles involved in develop- 
ing and safeguarding the democratic 
way. 

In the second place, the Council 
maintains, programs and principles for 
postwar reconstruction must be studied 
—peace plans and objectives on a 
world scale, political and economic; 
increased attention should be given to 
society’s attempts at international or- 
ganization; increased analyses of na- 
tionalism and of national sovereignty 
should be made; and the limitations 
imposed on sovereignty by interna- 
tional cooperation should be under- 
taken. Furthermore, it demands at- 
tention to “the problems of the 
reconstruction period . to the 
transition stages . . . from war to 

aceful, democratic life.” 

Thus did the program of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, 
later endorsed by the U. S. Office of 
Education and the Educational Policies 
Commission, place the study of the 
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war and the postwar world in its true 
historical perspective as part of the 
evolutionary development of human 
society with its inevitable causes, issues, 
processes, and results. And in so doing 
it precluded the superficial, perilously 
inaccurate, and transitory treatment of 
current events, taught, as it were, in 
a vacuum. Moreover, subsequent pub- 
lications of the National Council as 
well as its organ, Social Education, 
have further elaborated and reaffirmed 
the original program. 

Throughout the nation many di- 
rectors of courses of study and curric- 
ulum planners appear to have adopted 
the same idea. Either on their own 
initiative or guided by the suggestions 
of the National Council, they have 
incorporated the study of the war and 
its aftermath into their regular courses 
or included it in units taught. On the 
other hand, there are still many schools 
and many teachers who pursue the old 
tenor of their ways or relegate the war 
and the peace to a session of Current 
Events every Friday, as though it 
were a foundling on the doorstep with 
an unknown past and a dubious future. 

The highly desirable end of con- 
sidering the war and postwar recon- 
struction as part of the regular social 
studies program, rather than as an 
extraneous factor, has been achieved in 
various ways, while a considerable 
amount of experimentation accom- 
panies these efforts. 

Some study plans simply add sepa- 
rate topics or units to their already 
existing courses in American, modern, 
and world history, and modern prob- 
lems. This method often has the effect 


of patching, with the disastrous result 
that the material in the neighborhood 
of the patch frequently gives way, For 
either just another topic is added to 
the already overcrowded list or else 
other topics must be pushed out, there- 
by often eliminating important and 
much-needed background material. 
At the other extreme, other courses 
of study have undergone drastic over- 
hauling and reorganization. Their 
planners, like those of Curriculum 
Bulletin, Number 4, The Modem 
History Course in New York City 
High Schools, have felt that the crisis 
in world affairs required a re-examina- 
tion of the material commonly included 
in this course. Hence by careful re- 
study and selection, by rigid exclusion 
of details and nonessentials in the con- 
ventional topics, they have centered 
emphasis upon the more recent rather 
than the remote past. Nearly all of 
the second term’s work is devoted to 
the period since 1914, and one-third 
of this time to a unit on Democracy 
and Dictatorship, because “the dangers 
to democracy justify it.” Essential 
background material has not, however, 
been unduly sacrificed. Topics are 
arranged in chronological sequence, 
but teachers are encouraged to “focus 
the story of the living past upon the 
problems and issues of the present.” 
Less drastic in fundamental changes, 
but at the same time constructive and 
timesaving, are those new plans which 
attempt to build or weave into their 
existing topics the recent materials on 
the war and the peace. By this pro- 
cedure the current prospectuses for 
the postwar world are tied into the 
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isory of the struggle for interna- 
ional organization, care being taken to 
rune and trim the background ma- 
rial wisely. The present controversy 
wer Poland’s boundaries is treated as 
the latest installment in that long serial 
gory of Poland’s appearances and dis- 
appearances on the map of Europe, of 
her partitions and re-partitions; Eire’s 
neutrality problem but another chapter 
in Irish nationalism; the Beveridge Re- 
port and our own economic and social 

ar planning as the current mani- 
festation of the long struggle for eco- 
nomic and social democracy. Japan’s 
plans for her “Co-Prosperity Sphere” 
become an exciting new chapter in 
modern imperialism; our campaign in 
the Pacific, the outcome of United 
States foreign policy in the Far East; 
and the present search for new ways 
into China, the modern counterpart of 
those early efforts of pioneers like 
Marco Polo, who established the “silk 


' soutes” over which the new Ledo road 


is now being constructed. 

Fortunate is the school whose social 
studies teachers are so well trained that 
they are able to guide their students 
adroitly back and forth through the 
ever-moving stream of history, lighting 
up the present with the past and the 
past with the present. And, since this 
isa global war, the opportunity for 
such illuminating teaching in almost 


_ every aspect of the social studies is 


likewise global—limitless in its possi- 
bilities. The present article, however, 
is not intended as a discussion of 
method in teaching the war and the 
peace, important as that is, but rather 
as a guide to what is perhaps more 


fundamental—some current resources 
for the teacher. The brief excursion 
into method has merely served, it may 
be, to illustrate how difficult it is to 
formulate the method, to say nothing 
of apply it in teaching without a 
wide and rich knowledge of the ma- 
terials concerned. For while many of 
the plans on paper appear excellent 
and challenging, the best recent ma- 
terial with which to implement them 
effectively in the classroom is often 
difficult for the busy teacher to locate. 


TEXTBOOK MATERIALS 


On the secondary level, revised and 
new texts in American, world, and 
modern history, as well as in modern 
problems and problems of democracy, 
are being issued rapidly, while some 
texts devoted entirely to the war, such 
as, America Organizes to Win the 
War, edited by E. M. Hunt (Harcourt 
Brace, 1942), and America in a World 
at War, by W. Brown, M. Stewart, and 
W. E. Meyer (Silver Burdett, 1942) 
have already been published. 

Likewise, on the college level, sev- 
eral excellent texts, such as World 
Wars and Revolutions, by W. P. Hall 
(Appleton-Century, 1944), The Ori- 
gins and Background of the Second 
World War, by C. G. Haines and 
R. Hoffman (Oxford University Press, 
1943), and a shorter one, The First 
and Second World Wars, the War 
Backgrounds Edition of Western 
Civilization, by F. Tschan, H. Grim, 
and J. D. Squires (Lippincott, 1943), 
supply well-organized resource ma- 
terials on World War II for the teacher 
as does also a much larger and more 
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comprehensive text, Age of Conflict: A 
Contemporary World History, 1914- 
1943, by F. Chambers, C. P. Grant, 
and C. C. Bayley (Harcourt Brace, 
1943). 

It is not, however, to the textbooks— 
good as they are but yet with their 
inherent limitations—that this article 
wishes to direct attention, but rather 
to those valuable current materials 
which meet the immediate need. Here, 
the timely pamphlets published by the 
various research and educational or- 
ganizations and by government agen- 
cies are indispensable. The best of them 
combine reliability, up-to-dateness, and 
low cost, their prices ranging from ten 
to fifty cents. 


GENERAL PAMPHLETS 


Among the most highly recom- 
mended and useful pamphlet materials 
for teaching the war and the peace in 
general are those published by the 
Foreign Policy Association (22 East 
38th Street, New York), the Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc. (30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York), the World 
Peace Foundation (40 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Boston, Mass.), the National 
Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals cooperating with the National 
Council for the Social Studies (1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, 
D. C.). 

The Headline Books of the Foreign 
Policy Association include a series, 
Russia at War, Germany at War, War 
in China, which covers the war in those 
areas; Look at Africa, The British Em- 
pire Under Fire, and East and West of 
Suez, which deal with outstanding war 
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issues, imperialism and nationalism; 
while another sequence, The Peace 
That Failed, The Struggle for World 
Order, Uniting Today for Tomorrow, 
Principles of World Politics, and On 
the Threshold of World Order, 
grapples effectively with postwar re. 
construction. These pamphlets are al] 
on the secondary level but, in addition, 
the biweekly Research Reports of the 
Association and a_teacher’s guide, 
Teaching War and Postwar Problems, 
based on the Headline Books and the 
Public Affairs Pamphlets and issued in 
1942, afford invaluable resource ma- 
terial for teachers. 

The Public Affairs Pamphlets of the 
Public Affairs Committee are mainly 
valuable for clarifying problems of the 
war and the postwar period in the 
United States, of which Why Race 
Riots?, Jobs and Security for Tomor- 
row, What’s Happening to Our Con- 
stitution are samples. Titles such as 
Rebuilding Europe—After Victory, 
After the War, and Have We Food 
Enough for All, reach out toward 
wider horizons. 

The Problems in American Life 
series of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals and the 
National Council for the Social Studies 
offer well-organized units, written for 
high school teachers, and include teach- 
ing suggestions. Some of the titles in 
this series are: Democracy versus 


Dictatorship, Public Opinion in War 
and Peace, and International Organiza- 
tion After the War. 

Another set of convenient and in- 


expensive booklets are the Pamphlets 
on World Affairs (Farrar and Rine- 
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hart, New York). They consist of 
short accounts of current international 
topics written by eminent historians, 
economists, lawyers, and scientists. 


MATERIALS ON THE FAR EAST 


For study of the Far East, an area 
lamentably neglected hitherto in our 
texts and courses of study, many in- 
expensive pamphlets are issued by the 
Institute of Pacific Relations (1 East 
sgth Street, New York). Speaking of 
India, The Philippines, Know Your 
Enemy Japan are representative titles. 
This organization, in cooperation with 
the American Council on Education, 
has initiated a series of unusually at- 
tractive illustrated pamphlets which 
fill an urgent need. Modern Japan, 
Changing China, Peoples of the South- 
ern Seas, Lands Down Under, Twen- 
tieth Century India, and Behind the 
Open Door have already been pub- 
lished and more titles are in prepara- 
tion. 

In this same area, the Far East, the 
East and West Association (40 East 
49th Street, New York) renders valu- 
able service to schools, and teachers 
should lose no time in availing them- 
selves of its important aids. The title 
of one of its prospectuses describes the 
range of its objectives: Peoples East 
and West, China, India, Russia, the 
Pacific Islands. How to know them, to 
understand their ways, to appreciate 
their heritage, how to live with them. 
Besides publishing bibliographies of 
materials for high school and elemen- 
tary grades and conducting in-service 
courses for teachers and the general 
public, the East and West Association 


523 
maintains an information service, a 
booking service for speakers, and a 
Junior Division for young people, and 
prepares material for broadcasting. 
During the current term, afternoon 
and evening courses on the Soviet 
Peoples, the East Indies, and the 
Chinese have been offered by the As- 
sociation at a small fee. The New York 
City Board of Education, cooperating 
with its personnel and materials, con- 
ducted a Curriculum Planning Work- 
shop. Among the speakers at the lec- 
tures have been Pearl Buck, Emil 
Lengyel, Margaret Mead, Nathaniel 
Peffer, and many other authorities. 

For special articles and information 
regarding the Far East, teachers would 
do well to consult the magazines Asia, 
The Far Eastern Quarterly, and Pacific 
Affairs. 


POSTWAR MATERIALS 


As for resources dealing primarily 
with postwar reconstruction, such an 
avalanche of material is being pro- 
duced that it is difficult to keep track 
of it. Some two hundred or more 
organizations and groups in this coun- 
try are said to be engaged in post- 
war planning. Guides to the postwar 
plans themselves and to the discus- 
sions concerning them have become 
essential. Two of the most useful are 
the General Bibliography on Interna- 
tional Organization and Postwar Re- 
construction, by H. Aufricht for the 
Commission to Study the Organization 
of Peace (8 West goth Street, New 
York), and Bibliography on Post- 
war Planning (Research Division, 
National Education Association, 1201 
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Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, 
D. C.). Searchlight on Peace Plans, a 
recently published book by E. Wynner 
and G. Lloyd (Dutton, 1944), classifies 
and analyzes all the important plans 
now under discussion, contains the 
texts of all the official documents con- 
cerning them, and presents compre- 
hensive charts of all existing federal 
and confederate constitutions. 

Probably the best pamphlet material 
on postwar planning is to be found in 
the Reports of the Commission to 
Study the Organization of Peace and 
their supporting Bulletins; in the 
booklets of the Universities Committee 
on Postwar International Programs in 
cooperation with the World’ Peace 
Foundation; and in the government 
pamphlets, such as those of the Na- 
tional Planning Board. The four pub- 
lished Reports of the Commission, the 
Preliminary Report, the Transitional 
Period, the United Nations and the 
Organization of Peace, and Security 
and World Organization, may also be 
found in International Conciliation, 
the monthly bulletin published by the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace (405 West 117th Street, New 
York) at a cost of twenty-five cents. 

Even less expensive are the Problem- 
Analyses, put out by the Universities 
Committee, which may be obtained at 
five cents each. They deal with such 
topics as Education and World Peace, 
Treatment of Defeated Enemy Coun- 
tries, Colonies and Dependent Areas, 
Relief and Rehabilitation. 

Of especial interest for economic 
postwar reconstruction is the series of 
Planning Pamphlets issued by The 
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National Planning Association. The 
most recent one, UNRR: Gateway to 
Recovery, is of very timely importance 
as are many of the others, such as Food 
for Europe After Victory, Farm Peo. 
ple and the Land After the War, and 
World Needs for United States Food 
and Fibre. Free material, also, may be 
obtained from the United Nations In- 
formation Office, 610 Fifth Avenue, 
which has lately issued a pamphlet, 4 
Start Toward Freedom from Want; 
and also from Freedom House (5 West 
49th Street, New York), whose recent 
Handbook on Lend Lease provides 
authoritative figures and information, 

The services rendered by Time, 
Life, and Fortune magazines are 
another excellent resource for the 
teacher. Besides the news weekly, the 
pictures, and the unique wall maps 
which they supply, a Preview of 
articles in the coming issue of Fortune 
is provided, any one or all of which 
may be obtained upon request. A re- 
cent list, which includes Japan’s Road 
to War, The Geography of Conquest, 
When the Jap Came to Manila, U. S. 
Knowledge About Japan, is an indica- 
tion of their value. 

Then there are, of course, the vari- 
ous discussions, forums, and round- 
tables to be heard over the radio with 
commentators, professors, and govern- 
ment officials and experts of all kinds 
participating; the movies and docv- 
mentary films; the meetings and lec- 
tures sponsored by research and edu- 
cational organizations. During the 
present semester there were, for ex- 
ample, no less than three important 
series of public lectures given in New 
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York on the war and postwar planning: 
one under the joint auspices of the 
Foreign Policy Association and the 
Commission to Study the Organization 
of Peace; one at the New School for 
Social Research; and another at the 
Rand School. 

The alert teacher must keep in- 
formed about these various resources 
if he is to teach effectively. To help 
him there is the indispensable maga- 
tine Social Education, organ of the 
National Council, whose classified 


' columns list and annotate all of this 


525 
pamphlet, sight, and sound material, 
and many of whose articles deal with 
methods of teaching the war and the 
peace. 

This discussion is of necessity highly 
selective and has endeavored to list 
only the most important, usable re- 
sources and those of lasting value. It 
has, of course, made no attempt to 
discuss the books in the field of the 
war and postwar reconstruction which 
would be most helpful to teachers and 
students. That is another and a longer 


story. 
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Vocational Guidance for the War-Dislocated 
HARRY D. KITSON 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


pe brochure Marching Home, re- 
cently issued by the Institute of 
Adult Education at Teachers College, 
gives a picture of the enormous task 
that confronts us in trying to help the 
30 million discharged veterans and in- 
dustrial workers who will need assist- 
ance in reorienting their vocational 
lives after the war. This article outlines 
some of the steps that are being taken 
to meet those needs. 

The Army and Navy have ap- 
pointed a certain number of personnel 
classification officers whose duty it will 
be to give advice about occupational 
adjustment to each service man before 
he is discharged. These officers are 
being furnished with a “kit of tools” 
consisting largely of monographs on 
occupations in which they can find an- 
swers to questions dischargees may ask. 

When the veteran reaches home he 
will be directed to report to his Selec- 
tive Service Board, which will refer 
him to a Reemployment Committee- 
man—a volunteer citizen who stands 
well in the community, often a mem- 
ber of Rotary, Kiwanis, American 
Legion, or similar public-spirited or- 
ganization. This committeeman will 
help the veteran get his old job back 
if he wants it and will give such other 
service as can be rendered by a layman. 


For help in finding a new job, the 
veteran will apply at one of the fifteen 
hundred offices of the United States 
Employment Service. Here he will find 
a “veterans’ representative,” who will 
see that he receives attention. The 
United States Employment Service 
does not now give vocational guidance, 
but it expects to add several thousand 
vocational counselors to its personnel 
so that it will be able to give guidance 
as well as placement aid. 

Five per cent, or 500,000, of the 
10 million veterans will probably have 
service-incurred disabilities, and they 
will look to the Veterans Administra- 
tion for vocational guidance and train- 
ing through its fifty-two “facilities” 
scattered over the country. 

The agencies so far mentioned are 
all Federal in nature and are making 
plans chiefly on behalf of veterans. But 
a far larger group that will need voca- 
tional guidance are the 20 million 
civilians whose careers will be dis- 
rupted by the cessation of hostilities. 
We refer not only to those discharged 
from war industries, but also to those 
who will be discharged from banks, 
offices, and stores to make way for 
returned service men or to carry out 
necessary retrenchment. Less planning 
has been done on their behalf, and it 
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is generally conceded that planning for 
them should be done not by the gov- 
emment but by private enterprise, 
working in the communities affected. 
Furthermore, the efforts to provide 
vocational guidance for veterans 
should, in communities, be associated 
with the efforts to give vocational 
idance to civilians. 

Some forward-looking agencies are 
seeing the problem in its entirety and 
are taking preparatory steps. Of stra- 
tegic importance is the Committee for 
Economic Development, a body of 
businessmen organized to stimulate and 
assist business organizations to plan for 
expanded production and the employ- 
ment of 55 million persons after the 
war. It has 1,300 state and local com- 
mittees. It asks each industrial. em- 
ployer in each community to fill out 
check sheets showing the size of his 
working force in 1940, what it is today, 
and what it is estimated to be in “‘194x.” 
When these reports are assembled, the 
committee has an estimate of the num- 
ber of jobs that will be available. This 
number is then compared with the nor- 
mal wage-earning population of the 
community to see how many more jobs 
will need to be created’ to provide 
full employment. Four communities 
are being used as laboratories: Peoria, 
Illinois; Reading, Pennsylvania; Wheel- 
ing, West Virginia; and Rochester, 
New York. A survey in Peoria revealed 
that after the war the community 
can absorb 29 per cent more workers 
than in the “normal” year of 1940, less 
than 2 per cent below the high wartime 
figures. The film entitled “Postwar 
Jobs,” which pictures the work of the 


committee, was recently released by 
The March of Time. We may look to 
the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, which springs from private en- 
terprise, to furnish the jobs to which 
we can guide the individuals dislocated 
by the termination of the war. 

Many social agencies feel their 
responsibility, and though they may 
not count vocational guidance among 
their activities, they wish to furnish 
such subsidiary facilities as they can. 
Thus, the National Council on Re- 
habilitation, representing agencies 
(public and private) interested in vo- 
cational rehabilitation for the handi- 
capped, is studying the problem. The 
national headquarters of the Jewish 
Welfare Board is stimulating Jewish 
agencies to coordinate their own ef- 
forts in various Communities so as to 
make best use of available facilities. 
Prompted by the American Library 
Association, regional associations of 
librarians are discussing their part in 
the program of postwar occupational 
adjustment and planning ways to fulfill 
their responsibility as purveyors of in- 
formation about occupations. 

But our efforts must reach farther 
than those that can be made by organi- 
zations operating on a national level. 
The local community is the focal point. 
Here is where the dislocated person 
must make his occupational adjustment 
and here is where aid must be applied. 
This principle is enunciated in the 
first of many documents relating to the 
problem [7],* and it has been reiterated 
in other publications. 


*Numbers in brackets refer to items in the 
bibliography on page 530. 
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The problem of providing the 
needed assistance is complicated by the 
fact that American communities have 
few facilities for giving vocational 
guidance to adults, and so have de- 
veloped no pattern for servicing the 
30 million. Several plans have been 
proposed, the Gray plan [6] being the 
most comprehensive. It envisages a 
national coordinating agency, state 
supervision, and close coordination 
among agencies in each community. 

Another plan being tried out in Los 
Angeles, Denver, Minneapolis, New 
Haven, Philadelphia, Houston, St. 
Louis, and New York City (though at 
present only on behalf of veterans) 
makes the United States Employment 
Service the focal point, fusing local 
agencies that contribute services of 
various kinds. 

A project is being fathered by the 
Occupational Information and Guid- 
ance Service of the United States Office 
of Education. In seven states where its 
service is strongly represented, small 
communities are being selected for ex- 
periment in community organization 
and service for adults. In these com- 
munities it is expected that the local 
school personnel will play a large part 
and that the projects will be supervised 
by the State Supervisor of Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Serv- 
ice. The states involved in this experi- 
ment are Maine, New York, Maryland, 
Michigan, Arkansas, Kansas, and Colo- 
rado. 

Projects are being operated in sev- 
eral communities which indicate the 
direction developments will take. The 
Vocational Adjustment Bureau, an or- 


ganization of long standing in New 
York City, opened up an office for 
providing assistance to men who are 
found unfit for military service and 
men who have been discharged chief 
on mental grounds [11]. Operated in 
affiliation with the National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene, this type of serv- 
ice might be duplicated in other cities, 

The Boston Council of Social Agen- 
cies, representing 169 local service 
groups, opened a Community Informa- 
tion and Counseling Center, designed 
at present for veterans. The staff, 
which consists of a director, a veteran 
with legal training, and a secretary, is 
augmented by five case workers loaned 
by social agencies, each of whom 
serves one day a week at the Center, 
and four counselors and_ placement 
officers loaned by educational institu- 
tions who give a half day a week. 
Funds are provided by the United War 
Fund [13]. 

The YMCA of the City of New 
York, in preparation for the increased 
load, has coordinated and centralized 
all its counseling services. 

At Rochester, New York, a Com- 
munity Counseling Center, organized 
by the Rochester Athenaeum and Me- 
chanics Institute, provides a compre- 
hensive program of counseling and test- 
ing for adults who need assistance in 
facing vocational, educational, and 
personal problems [5]. 

Stamford and other cities in Con- 
necticut operate Adult Guidance Bu- 
reaus which are being geared to demo- 
bilization conditions. 

Most of the private agencies that 
might conceivably be able to set up 
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yocational guidance services for adults 
are located in large cities. In the smaller 
communities anything that is done 
must be effected through a pooling of 
the entire resources of the community, 
the state, and the Federal Government. 
Indeed, in larger cities as well, efforts 
should be organized on a community- 
wide scale. 

The prevailing recommendation [8], 
[10] is that each community should 
form a council or committee on voca- 
tional guidance for adults, and through 
this organization set up an agency that 
will provide at least some of the serv- 
ices of vocational guidance: collect 
printed information about occupations, 
inventory clients and counsel them 
about their occupational and educa- 
tional needs and the opportunities open 
to them, help them in finding jobs, and 
assist them in attaining occupational 
stability. 

Practically every community has 
agencies that can contribute something 
to these services. Some educational in- 
stitutions have counselors or teachers 
who are able to give valuable advice 
about occupational and educational 
problems. Social agencies can furnish 
case workers who know how to inven- 
tory a client. Some organizations 
specialize in servicing certain types of 
cases, for example, the blind. Clinics 
can give physical and mental examina- 
tions. The library can set up a file of 
books and monographs containing in- 
formation about occupations. The 
United States Employment Service and 
private placement agencies are well 
qualified to help clients find jobs. 
Service clubs, which traditionally have 
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a well-developed community con- 
science, are rich resources. Employers, 
churches, community centers all enter 
into the picture, as well as the local 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment already mentioned. 

The community council recom- 
mended above should be composed of 
representatives of these interests and, 
under an executive committee, should 
set up a community vocational guid- 
ance center. 

Suggestions for establishing this cen- 
ter are contained in a document, “Or- 
ganizing the Community for Voca- 
tional Guidance,” published by the 
National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation [10]. It recommends the fol- 
lowing steps to be taken by the coun- 
cil: survey of the prospective clients; 
survey of the resources of the com- 
munity; survey of occupational con- 
ditions and opportunities; survey of 
educational resources and opportuni- 
ties; allocation of responsibilities 
among agencies; clearance and referral 
procedures. It also discusses problems 
of public relations and budget. 

The point is stressed that, despite the 
numerous government agencies, such 
as Veterans Administration, Civilian 
Rehabilitation Program of Federal Se- 
curity Agency, USES, all of which 
have an interest in the vocational ad- 
justment of certain groups within the 
population, the communities them- 
selves have the largest stake and the 
largest responsibility. In the com- 
munity effort the government agencies 
play a part but do not dominate. 

In all this planning it is recognized 
that a force of trained vocational coun- 
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selors much larger than the number 
available will be needed. The Profes- 
sional and Technical Division of the 
Bureau of Training of the War Man- 
power Commission estimates that at 
least 12,000 additional vocational coun- 
selors should be trained for positions 
in Veterans Administration, Rehabili- 
tation Division of Federal Security 
Agency, United States Employment 
Service, schools, colleges, and private 
agencies. 

In order to stimulate appropriate in- 
stitutions to train vocational counselors 
and to insure that the training is ac- 
ceptable, the Professional and Tech- 
nical Division (WMC) appointed an 
Advisory Commission on Vocational 
Counseling to prepare a description of 
the job of Vocational Counselor, to 
outline courses which should constitute 
graduate training basic to the work of 
a vocational counselor, and to suggest 
a plan for coordinating counseling 
services on the community level. 

The heaviest duties of the Commis- 
sion fell to the Committee on Cur- 
ricula.* In view of the emergency, the 
Commission requested that the com- 
mittee prepare recommendations not 
only for a full-length training program 
of 13 courses or units which universi- 
ties might offer in their regular cur- 
riculum but also for short or accele- 
rated courses for Summer Institutes or 

1 This Committee is composed of Dean E. G. 
Williamson, University of Minnesota; Dean 
A. J. Brumbaugh, University of Chicago; C. L. 
Shartle, Division of Occupational Analysis and 
Manning Tables, War Manpower Commission; 
Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, Radio Corporation of 
America; Donald S. Bridgman, American Tele- 


phone and Telegraph Company; and Harry D. 
Kitson, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


group conferences where specialists 
might not be available. 

A bulletin containing all the recom. 
mendations of the committees will be 
issued in the near future. It may be 
obtained by addressing the Bureau of 
Training, War Manpower Commis 
sion, 1778 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Teachers College has for many years 
offered the training sequence recom- 
mended by the Commission, and has 
graduated several thousands of well- 
trained vocational counselors. Since the 
emergency, its training program has 
been strengthened by two other ef- 
forts: Teachers College in the Summer 
of 1943 instituted a Rehabilitation 
Service Center which offers a course 
in the Administration of Rehabilitation 
Work; during the Spring Session, 1944, 
the department of Adult Education 
offered a course designed to prepare 
persons to administer bureaus engaged 
in the occupational adjustment of 
adults. Teachers College can feel that 
through these various means it is mak- 
ing a significant contribution to the 
solution of America’s number one post- 
war problem—the vocational guidance 
of those who have been dislocated 
by war. 
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Vocational Counseling in Relation to Nursing 


R. LOUISE McMANUS 


INSTRUCTOR IN NURSING EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HOEVER counsels young women 
W teas, whether in the capacity 
of teacher, dean, parent, or vocational 
counselor, has a responsibility greater 
than ever before. To keep in alignment 
the needs of both society and the in- 
dividual, for both today and tomorrow, 
and to determine the order of priority 
of many different vocations at such a 
time as this calls for wide knowledge 
of the vocations and their relative social 
importance as well as for ability to 
evaluate individual aptitudes and to 
advise young people wisely. The pres- 
sure on educators to help gear woman- 
power to the war effort makes it dif- 
ficult to give due consideration to the 
needs of individuals or to their perma- 
nent occupational adjustment. It is 
hard also to keep in focus the needs 
of society in the immediate future and 
the inevitable vocational dislocation of 
many women when service men return 
to take up their work in business and 
industry. Although many women 
hastily put to work to meet the im- 
mediate needs of industry undoubtedly 
have found a vocation which will con- 
tinue to be personally and economi- 
cally satisfying, the likelihood is that 
many more, finding their specialized 
skills developed through war training 
and work experience no longer in de- 


mand, will need considerable vocational 
readjustment. How to minimize the 
possibility of such future disillusion- 
ment, disappointment, and social waste 
and at the same time help meet the 
immediate need for womanpower js 
the dilemma which faces the counselor 
today, a dilemma intensified by the 
need for haste in decision and the 
patriotic fervor of young women for 
immediate service. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out 
that nursing is one vocation for women 
that has high priority in both war 
and peace. There is no conflict here 
between present and future needs or 
between social and individual welfare, 
provided the right individuals are 
guided into nursing and get the right 
kind of preparation for their present 
and future work. Counselors who give 
such guidance should know, however, 
that nursing is changing in its demands 
and that the young women now 
graduating from high schools and col- 
leges who enter nursing must be more 
carefully selected if they are to meas- 
ure up to these demands. Counselors 
should also know what tools are now 
available for determining the aptitudes 
of these young women for nursing 
and where reliable sources of informa- 
tion about nursing and nursing schools 
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can be found. These vocational aids 
have increased greatly in the past few 
years and many vocational advisers 
gre now using them to reorient them- 
selves to this field and to get their 
bearings in relation to the place of 
nursing in the postwar world, as well 
as in the present war economy. 


GENERAL TREND TOWARD 
SERVICE OCCUPATIONS 


Some of the general social and edu- 
cational trends that should give direc- 
tion to vocational counseling today 
were well established before the war 
and have gained new impetus and some 
change in direction since the start of 
the war. One of these is the trend to- 
ward the expansion of service occupa- 
tions, especially those concerned with 
education, social security, and public 
health. The educational and physical 
disabilities which incapacitated so many 
men and women for war service call 
for a re-designing in our educational 
and health services. The continued 
expansion of hospital and public health 
facilities and the greater development 
of hospitalization insurance, group 
medical care, and other socialized 
health programs are confidently antici- 
pated. Each of these programs will 
necessitate a corresponding expansion 
of nursing services with suitable eco- 
nomic support to make them possible. 
No one planning today toward the 
building of a better world tomorrow 
expects this trend toward the expan- 
sion of educational and health services 
to diminish. On the contrary, it is 
likely to become more definite. Nurs- 
ing, like other service occupations, is in 


line with the general trend toward 
securing social adjustment through 
extended and improved service. 


CHANGING TRENDS IN THE 
OCCUPATION OF NURSING 


Demand for nurses in present emer- 
gency and in postwar period. Coun- 
selors are already well aware that the 
changing needs of our war economy 
demand an immediate and continuing 
increase in the number of professional 
nurses. War always dramatizes the 
need for nurses, and this war which 
has now spread over the whole world 
has created an unexpected demand for 
such workers. Wherever our Armed 
Forces are sent, nurses must go, in 
numbers proportionate to the need for 
their services in the care of the sick 
and wounded. Wherever essential war 
materials and supplies are being manu- 
factured, industrial and public health 
nurses must be on hand to prevent 
disease and disabling conditions, and 
to restore to health as quickly as pos- 
sible “the men behind the men behind 
the guns.” 

The ratio of nurses now in the pub- 
lic health nursing field to the popula- 
tion is adequate in only a very few 
urban communities, if any. Many 
whole counties in the United States 
are entirely without nursing services 
now and will continue to be without 
them until more nurses become avail- 
able. A fourfold expansion of the 
present public health nursing program 
would not fully meet the need, but it 
is a goal which the profession has set 
for itself. In the hospitals and health 
services in our communities many 
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nurses are needed to care for the sick 
and to teach healthful living. Even 
with the help of the many volunteer 
workers and Red Cross Nurses Aides, 
the nursing needs of our home com- 
munities are not being met in a satis- 
factory manner, for the supply of 
professional nurses today is not ade- 
quate to meet the demands for the 
type of skilled nursing they alone can 
give. 

The proportion of nurses in private 
nursing is constantly decreasing in 
order to utilize the limited available 
professional service to best advantage 
in hospitals and other service agencies. 
In every hospital, school of nursing, 
public health, or other agency where 
a group of nurses are employed they 
hold positions as line and staff officers, 
carrying out administrative and execu- 
tive functions. In nearly every field of 
professional nursing there is, and will 
continue to be, a greater demand than 
can be supplied for those who have 
advanced to higher degrees of expert- 
ness in nursing as well as for those 
prepared for administrative and teach- 
ing responsibilities. 

These are some of the reasons why 
the need for young women to enter 
nursing today is so urgent. To main- 
tain a constant supply of nurses and 
to provide for replacements in our 
civilian and military services, the Na- 
tional Nursing Council for War Serv- 
ice recommends that at least 125,000 
young women be admitted to schools 
of nursing during this year and next, 
a quota of approximately one out of 
every nine or ten young women 


finishing high school and college. This 


goal will be achieved only if all voca 
tional counselors do their part. 

Already Federal and other hospitals 
are receiving hundreds of returned 
veterans who need and will continue 
to need skilled nursing care. Immediate 
plans must be made for the rehabilita- 
tion of these and many more veterans 
who will return in a similar condition 
in the future. In the rehabilitation 
program for the sick and disabled, 
professional nursing will play a vital 
part, both in the care of hospitalized 
patients and in the supervision of 
health instruction for those whose re- 
adjustment to normal life can be 
hastened by returning them as speedily 
as possible to their own homes. Fur- 
thermore, in the process of world- 
wide reconstruction in the postwar 
period, professional nurses will be 
called upon to assist in establishing 
health and social welfare programs, 
both at home and abroad. It is antici- 
pated that the rehabilitation and recon- 
struction programs, together with the 
trend already noted toward the expan- 
sion of all social, educational, and 
health services, will result in a con- 
tinued and increasing demand for well- 
prepared nurses rather than in a post- 
war slump. 

Professional nursing increasingly dif- 
ferentiated. Another factor which is 
changing the field of professional nurs- 
ing and influencing the program of 
preparation for it is the increasing 
differentiation between the nursing and 
non-nursing services traditionally per- 
formed by nurses. Much of the routine 
cleaning and other housekeeping tasks 
which in the early days were required 
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of nurses, particularly in hospitals, has 
long been turned over to maids and 
ward helpers. Some of the more spe- 
cialized services, such as food and 
social services, massage, and occupa- 
tional therapy, have gradually been 
turned over to other professional 
ups of workers. Many hospitals 
and public health and other organiza- 
tions providing nursing service have 
discovered that under certain situa- 
tions and under competent supervision, 
trained attendants, practical nurses, 
and aides, can share in some of the less 
technical aspects of nursing and thus 
release the nurse for those phases of 
her work which require a_ higher 
degree of professional skill and under- 
sanding. Undoubtedly the social and 
financial economy of this policy which 
utilizes the services of those requiring 
less training and skill for the phases 
and types of nursing which they can 
perform satisfactorily will justify con- 
tinued use of non-professional nursing 
and non-nursing workers as an adjunct 
to professional nursing services, even 
when more nurses are available. 
Within professional nursing itself, 
too, there has been an expansion and 
differentiation of functions. The direc- 
tion and supervision of non-profes- 
sional workers, for example, demand 
increased leadership ability and man- 
agerial skill on the part of the profes- 
sional nurse. The new and complex 
“sulfa” drugs and many other new 
developments in physiotherapy and 
chemotherapy are necessitating a 
higher degree of clinical skill and 
scientific preparation than formerly. 
Indeed, many of the findings of medi- 


cal and other scientific research which 
advance the prevention, diagnosis, and 
treatment of disease reach the patient 
through what the nurse as a member 
of the medical “team” does for him 
as well as what the physician does 
directly. The nurse obviously needs 
specialized preparation for such work. 
Although general practitioners are uni- 
versally needed, there is an increasing 
demand for nurse specialists, too, in 
each clinical field of nursing. More 
and more clearly the lines between the 
levels and areas of nursing are being 
drawn, necessitating more specialized 
and advanced professional preparation. 

Vocational adjustment in nursing. 
Few if any other service occupations 
offer so many immediate and long- 
term advantages to young women as 
does nursing. No other war training 
program assures the young woman so 
definitely of both immediate service 
and a lifetime professional career, or 
prepares her so well for her functions 
of wife, mother, and socially useful 
citizen, whether or not she continues 
to be actively engaged in professional 
work. In the face of all the immediate 
demands and expanding opportunities 
in nursing today, those anticipated in 
the rehabilitation and reconstruction 
programs as well as those already noted 
in relation to the trend toward the 
expansion of social, education, and 
health services, the counselor can be 
assured that within professional nurs- 
ing many young women will be able 
to find that relatively permanent and 
satisfactory occupational adjustment 
which is possible only in a personally 
and economically satisfying vocation. 
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DIFFERENT TYPE OF NURSING 
EDUCATION STUDENT NEEDED 


Changing educational goals. Those 
concerned with vocational counseling 
should reorient themselves to the 
changing program of preparation for 
nursing which will be likely to in- 
fluence the type of student needed. 
One important trend is the growing 
acceptance of modern educational 
social-democratic goals for schools of 
nursing, rather than the more limited 
goal of providing immediate nursing 
service for the specific hospital with 
which the school is affiliated. A large 
percentage of schools of nursing are 
owned and conducted by hospitals and 
have no affiliation with any other edu- 
cational agency. An increasing number 
of these hospitals conduct schools of 
nursing for the chief purpose of edu- 
cating nurses, but unfortunately some 
hospitals still have an inadequate con- 
cept of their educational function and 
give inadequate preparation for nurs- 
ing aS a community and_ national 
service. Although student nurses must 
be relied upon to carry an increased 
share of the nursing service in our 
hospitals today to help fill in the gap 
left by the many staff nurses who have 
enrolled in the nursing services of our 
Armed Forces, such service should 
contribute to rather than detract from 
a well-rounded program of instruction 
and clinical practice for each student. 
Development of potentialities of the in- 
dividual, satisfactory personal adjust- 
ment, and broad and sound preparation 
for professional responsibilities are the 
goals of good nursing schools today. 
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Trend toward scientific basis for 
nursing. The increasing demands upon _ 
nurses because of the findings of medj- 
cal and scientific research have been 
mentioned. Nursing has acquired q_ 
more scientific basis also through the 
continuous study and research of its 
own members. There has been a notice- 
able trend toward providing the pro- 
fessional nurse with a sound scientific 
background in applied physical, biolog- 
ical, and social sciences. Many young 
women whose chief interests lie in the 
field of science will find that nursing 
will provide opportunity for the de- 
velopment of such interests. 

The increasing differentiation be- 
tween professional and non-profes- 
sional nursing previously noted has 
brought about a corresponding trend 
toward programs of different lengths 
and levels of preparation. To prepare 
the practical nurse and the trained at- 
tendant for the non-professional type 
of nursing, many less extensive and 
briefer practical training programs 
have been established. Counselors may 
find these programs suited to some of 
the students interested in nursing 
whose educational background and 
intellectual ability would not qualify 
them for entering schools that offer 
professional preparation. The fact that _ 
most of the more desirable and respon- 
sible positions in the nursing field are 
not open to those who have taken the 
shorter and more limited courses 
should be kept in mind and called to 
the attention of those considering voca- 
tional opportunities below the level of 
their ability and educational prepara- 
tion. 
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Trend toward university affiliations. 
The number of schools of nursing hav- 

ing some type of affiliation with a col- 
lege or university is rapidly increasing 
as the result of a combination of factors 
including the shortage of teachers and 
lack of facilities for teaching science to 
larger classes of student nurses, the de- 
crease in college enrollments, the desire 
to share in the war effort, and the 
Federal funds for nursing education 
made available through the Bolton Act. 
All these have helped to bring about a 
phenomenal increase in the number 
and variety of nursing programs of- 
fered by colleges. 

Collegiate schools of nursing are 
usually an integral division or school 
of a college or university which offers 
acombined liberal arts and professional 
program leading to a diploma in nurs- 
ing and an academic degree. The con- 
trol of both the academic and the 
clinical phases of the programs in such 
schools rests within the university or 
college. A few university schools offer 
programs to only those students who 
have already completed the academic 
and science requirements for a degree, 
so that both the degree and the diploma 
in nursing are granted on the comple- 
tion of the nursing program. Many 
universities make their resources and 
facilities available to students in select- 
ed schools of nursing, but they may 
not assume responsibility for the entire 
program and may not grant a degree. 

Many junior colleges and universi- 
ties, eager to help in the war effort and 
intent upon offering courses with cur- 
rent appeal, have introduced pre-nurs- 
ing courses and programs independent 
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of any school of nursing. Unfortu- 
nately some of these programs have not 
had the guidance and assistance of 
nurse educators and do not give the 
type of preparation needed as a basis 
for professional education. There is a 
definite and desirable trend toward the 
centralization of instruction in hospital 
schools of nursing either within the 
walls of a university or on a coopera- 
tive basis among groups of schools of 
nursing. The assumption of responsi- 
bility by universities for the entire 
program of professional education 
whenever it is feasible usually promotes 
the development of the most satis- 
factory type of school of nursing. 
The changes taking place in nursing 
education in line with these trends will 
be likely to enhance the appeal of 
nursing to young women of ability 
who desire a broad cultural and scien- 
tific education, immediate service, and 
a socially useful occupation. Definitely, 
the young woman of limited learning 
capacity, lacking in drive and in in- 
terest in the betterment of the world 
about her, will not be able to make a 
satisfactory adjustment in nursing. 
Wartime pressure on schools of 
nursing. All schools of nursing are 
working under tremendous pressure 
and cannot function as they do under 
normal conditions. They are handi- 
capped by limitations in faculty mem- 
bers and teaching facilities and must 
double their efforts to give satisfactory 
professional preparation to larger num- 
bers of students than ever before. Stu- 
dents who enter nursing now should 
understand that they are actually giv- 
ing essential wartime service under 
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wartime conditions while a student in 
the school of nursing. They may find 
certain unavoidable lacks in their pro- 
gram today, experiences which for- 
merly were provided to enrich their 
preparation, but there will be many 
compensations. Their learning experi- 
ences are likely to prove more vivid be- 
cause of the war setting, and patriotic 
incentives will reinforce normal pro- 
fessional interest. 

Cadet Nurse Corps. The Bolton Act 
provides Federal aid to the extent of 
tuition, fees, expenses, and a small 
monthly stipend to all students who 
join the Cadet Nurse Corps and are 
enrolled in the schools of nursing par- 
ticipating in the program. No young 
woman need now refrain from enter- 
ing a school of nursing today because 
of tuition costs. Since the Cadet Nurse 
program is well established in over go 
per cent of the 1,300 schools of nursin 
in the United States, Federal funds 
provide extensive support of nursing 
education. A student’s enrollment in 
the Cadet Nurse Corps carries with it 
the obligation to make her services 
available to the community, profession, 
and nation on the completion of her 
training, and for the duration of the 
war and at least six months after. 
Enrollment also carries with it the 
privilege of wearing the Cadet Nurse 
uniform and making an immediate con- 
tribution to the nursing service of the 
hospital and community in which the 
student trains. 

The program of nursing education 
could not be appreciably accelerated 
and still insure the kind of professional 
nursing service the public needs now 
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and in the future. For the development 
of skill and the maturation of judg. 
ment, adequate practice is essential, 
Administrative and curriculum ad- 
justments have made possible the con- 
densation of the program of formal 
instruction to a 24- to 30-month pre- 
Cadet and Junior Cadet period. The 
final six months, or Senior Cadet 
period, has been left free for intensive 
clinical practice which will round out 
the student’s preparation and at the 
same time contribute appreciably to 
the nursing service program in the 
Army, Navy, and Veterans’ Hospitals 
and in other hospitals and health 
agencies where nursing services are 
needed and facilities for supervised 
clinical instruction are provided. Al- 
though Federal funds are not available 
for the academic phase of the collegiate 
school of nursing’s program, students 
who have completed the necessary col- 
lege work may obtain aid for the pro- 
fessional program in a collegiate school 
and receive both a college degree anda 
diploma in nursing. 

Whether nursing will continue to 
receive some sort of public support as 
a permanent policy, as teacher educa- 
tion has, cannot now be foretold. The 
immediate opportunities which the 
Cadet Corps provides and its popular 
appeal, however, justify the counselor 
in urging many young women to con- 
sider nursing as an occupation. 


IMPROVED TOOLS FOR 
SELECTION AND GUIDANCE 


Selective admission examinations. 
The likelihood of successful adjust- 
ment of students admitted to schools 
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of nursing today is greater than ever 
before because of the use of improved 
devices for the early identification and 
screening out of applicants without the 
personal qualifications, learning capa- 
city, and educational preparation essen- 
tial to success, leaving only applicants 
known to possess these qualifications. 
Increasingly the profession is concern- 
ing itself with the obligation to set up 
sandards for admission into nursing 
and to implement the standards with 
appropriate devices so that only indi- 
viduals likely to succeed in it may be 
admitted into schools of nursing and 
later licensed as professional nurses. 
Aptitude for nursing has not yet been 
defined specifically, but a professional 
committee, the National League of 
Nursing Education Committee on 
Measurement and Educational Guid- 
ance, with headquarters in Lowell 
Annex, Teachers College, has a study 
under way which will attempt to 
identify many aspects of such aptitude 
and to develop a practical testing serv- 
ice for schools of nursing in which 
tests that appraise the established as- 
pects of aptitude for nursing can be 
administered for selection and guidance 
purposes. In many states, this Com- 
mittee, jointly with a corresponding 
State League Committee, conducts a 
Pre-Nursing and Guidance Test Serv- 
ice for any school of nursing wishing 
to use the Service. The battery of tests 
used includes the Psychological Ex- 
amination of the American Council on 
Education and a group of tests, made 
available to the Committee by the Co- 
operative Test Service under a licens- 
ing arrangement, which appraise the 


applicant’s rate and level of reading 
comprehension, her fundamental skills 
in written English and the simple arith- 
metic essential to the nurse, her 
achievement in science, history, and 
current social problems. punch- 
card profile report is provided for each 
candidate tested, showing the relative 
standing of her scores in each test area 
in comparison with all other nurse can- 
didates. Additional norms are supplied 
for wider comparison with many stu- 
dents entering liberal arts colleges. 
Relative areas of strength and weakness 
in the candidates’ preparation are thus 
revealed, permitting immediate sound 
counseling. 

Supplementary factual material con- 
cerning the applicant’s work ex- 
perience, hobbies, home and _ social 
activities, as well as her leadership in 
group activities, is secured on a per- 
sonal data record in the test situation, 
to provide a basis for drawing infer- 
ences about her probable pattern of 
interests and the degree to which she 
has already attained social and emo- 
tional maturity, worked well with 
other people, and demonstrated leader- 
ship ability and the like. The pat- 
tern of interests, education, and social 
experiences of large numbers of ap- 
plicants for schools of nursing forms 
a basis of comparison for individuals. 

Because the Committee considers a 
personality inventory inappropriate 
when the question of selection is still at 
stake, no such device is administered as 
part of the pre-nursing battery. Later, 
after the student enters the school and 
her acceptance is no longer an issue, a 
personality inventory or scale is pro- 
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vided as part of the Pre-Nursing Guid- 
ance and Test Service. The personal 
data record, however, provides many 
clues to the candidate’s interests and 
personal characteristics which have 
proved useful in estimating her suita- 
bility for nursing. 

Interpretive materials are also pro- 
vided to aid the committee on admis- 
sions in its analysis and interpretation 
of the candidate’s educational creden- 
tials, cumulative records and reports 
received from the high school, college, 
and all other sources. A special form is 
provided for the summarization of the 
significant findings about the candidate 
in such a way that they serve as a basis 
for determining the question of admis- 
sion and for initiating a sound guidance 
program when the student enters the 
school of nursing. 

Guidance tools. By incorporating 
the summary of pre-entrance informa- 
tion about the candidate into the 
cumulative counseling records pro- 
vided as a part of the Pre-Nursing 
Guidance and Test Service, continuity 
of guidance for the student is fostered. 

Two other research activities illus- 
trate the attempt of the nursing pro- 
fession to study its own needs and 
progress and to provide the means of 
maintaining the standards set for pro- 
tecting the public from incompetent 
nursing. One is the development, under 
the leadership of a professional com- 
mittee, of achievement tests which will 
make possible in the nursing program 
what standardized tests have long per- 
mitted in general education, the meas- 
urement of the progress of individuals, 
classes, and schools against established 


norms. The second is the improvement 
of the licensing tests or state board ex- 
aminations—the tests which enforce 
the final standard of competence prior 
to licensing. 

With the increasing use of available 
appropriate tools and the development 
of new ones for the selection and guid- 
ance of students in nursing, those who 
counsel young women may be assured 
that the likelihood for better selection 
of students and their more favorable 
adjustment in nursing is constantly in- 
creasing. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 
ABOUT NURSING 


Few professions are better equipped 
than nursing with information mate- 
rials to put into the hands of counselors, 
teachers, and potential applicants. The 
Nursing Information Bureau of the 
American Nurse Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York, prepares and 
distributes without charge, upon re- 
quest, reliable and up-to-the-minute in- 
formation about nursing, the opportu- 
nities in the profession, and how to 
prepare for it. The State Board of 
Nurse Examiners in every state will 
provide a list of schools that meet the 
minimum requirements of that state, 
as well as information regarding the 
educational preparation required for 
entrance into them. Representatives of 
individual schools of nursing will pro- 
vide information about their own pro- 
gram and are always glad to have an 
opportunity for personal conferences 
with counselors and prospective candi- 
dates. 

Responsibility for the development 
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of recruiting plans and publicity pro- 

s has been vested in national, state, 
and local Nursing Councils for War 
Service. Radio, magazine, and news- 

r facilities have been put at their 
disposal for this purpose. Under the di- 
rection of these committees, speakers 
are available and have already visited 
and addressed students in many schools 
and colleges and have had thousands of 
conferences with students and their 
parents. The framework has been set up 
so that in any community the represen- 
tative of the Nursing Council for War 
Service may be called upon for aid in 
the interpretation of nursing and the 
advisement of young women in any 
high school or college. Young women 
and counselors alike may secure voca- 
tional information about nursing and 
scholarship aid by writing to the Na- 
tional Nursing Council for War Serv- 
ice, Box 88, New York, N. Y. 

To aid in increasing the supply of 
candidates for schools of nursing in 
the present emergency, the Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Serv- 
ice, Vocational Division of the U.S. 
Office of Education, the U.S. Public 
Health Service, the National Nursing 
Council for War Service, and other 
professional nursing organizations co- 
operated in preparing a pamphlet, 
Professional Nurses Are Needed, the 
first edition of which the U.S. Office 
of Education sent to every secondary 
school in the United States late in 1942. 
A revised edition was sent to them in 
April, 1944. In addition to an occupa- 
tional brief, a suggested plan for co- 
operation between the high school, the 
tecruiting groups, and schools of nurs- 


ing is outlined. This pamphlet will 
probably meet the needs of the coun- 
selor or teacher more adequately than 
any other, since the program it suggests 
represents the practices that have been 
found to be most successful. Appropri- 
ate standardized tests which the high 
school might administer are listed. Sug- 
gestions are outlined for the prepara- 
tion of material to be made available to 
recruiting groups, and also of a list of 
names of young women with qualifica- 
tions, traits, and interests which give 
promise of potentialities for nursing. 

The same committee that prepared 
Professional Nurses Are Needed has 
cooperated in the preparation of a 
pamphlet entitled A Career in Nursing 
for College Women, which is soon to 
be published and distributed under the 
same auspices. The latter pamphlet, de- 
signed particularly to help the college 
student, describes the opportunities for 
college women to find a career in pro- 
fessional nursing, as well as the types 
of schools of nursing which students 
with varying academic preparation 
may enter. 


SUMMARY 


Greatly increased numbers of young 
women of proven ability and interest 
must be enrolled in our schools of 
nursing today if either today’s or to- 
morrow’s need for nurses is to be 
met. Those concerned with vocational 
counseling should re-analyze the op- 
portunities for satisfactory long-term 
occupational adjustment for many 
young women in nursing in light of 
the general trend toward the expan- 
sion of all health and educational 
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services, the changing needs and op- 
portunities in nursing, now and in the 
postwar period, as well as the chang- 
ing trend in nursing education which 
demands and attracts candidates of a 
type and level of ability different from 
that formerly considered suitable for 
nursing. 

“Counselors may be assured that 
qualified young women whom they 
direct into nursing will have ample 
opportunity to develop and use their 
intelligence and in service to their fel- 
low men which will become eco- 
nomically, socially, and emotionally 
rewarding.”* If the quota that has 
been set up is to be met, if the classes 
in the schools of nursing are to be filled 
so that a constant supply of nurses can 
be released for service among the 
Armed Forces and their ranks filled by 
oncoming student nurses, then thou- 
sands of well-qualified young women 
must be guided into nursing this school 
year. Because of the immediate need 
and the opportunities it provides for 
permanent occupational adjustment, 
professional nursing has a right to 
priority, a prior right with respect to 
demands for womanpower and to the 
interests and efforts of teachers and 


1 National Information Bureau of the Ameri- 
can Nurses Association, “Professional Nursing 
and Auxiliary Services,” page 20. 
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counselors in behalf of this form of 
service. 
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Word Lists as Background 


for Communication 


IRVING LORGE 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


or more than fifty years, one of 
Fa. major concerns of education 
has been with the process of reading. 
The mounting research in reading has 
had the effect of broadening the con- 
cept of reading to that of communica- 
tion. No longer is reading regarded 
merely as the mechanical act of sensing 
and perceiving printed words. Grad- 
ually the fundamental idea that com- 
munication is directed toward the 
acquisition and successful use of mean- 
ings has been accepted as the primary 
goal not only of reading but of all 
processes related to language and 
thought. 

In a sense, language, thought, and 
communication are blended in an in- 
extricable dynamic process. Communi- 
cation of thought and emotion by 
language and other symbols is com- 
plicated psychologically by factors of 
sensory organization, motor coordina- 
tion, perceptual development, and in- 
tellectual background not only of the 
person communicating, but also of the 
person receiving the communication. 
Of these factors, the intellectual back- 
ground i is perhaps the most important 
in that it covers the range of experi- 
ence that has been acquired and 


mastered as well as being the basis upon 
which new mastery of the environ- 
ment is to be achieved. The body of 
organized meanings that a person has 
at any time provides the means by 
which new and more precise meanings 
of his environment will be achieved. 

Words are among the most impor- 
tant symbols around which the body 
of organized meanings is developed. 
The sheer number of different words 
a person understands, or better, the 
number of different meanings of dif- 
ferent words he understands, provides 
an estimate of the value of that per- 
son’s body of organized meanings. 


Conversely, any estimate of the range. 


of words and of their meanings that 
any person is likely to meet in his ex- 
perience helps the educator to gain 
some idea of the probable extent of 
common intellectual backgrounds, as 
well as to establish some goals for the 
development of them for all. The 
comprehension of printed or written 
material and of speech depends largely 
on the vocabulary of the passage. 
Lorge* has shown that the most im- 


1Irving Lorge, “Predicting Readability.” 
Teachers College Record, Vol. 45, pp. 404-19, 
March, 1944. 
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portant predicter of the average com- 
prehension level of printed materials is 
the vocabulary load as represented by 
the relative number of different hard 
words in the passage. A hard word in 
this context is a word which was not 
in a list of easy words that were com- 
mon to Thorndike’s first thousand 
most frequent words and the Horn 
list of the first thousand most frequent 
words known by children entering the 
first grade. 

Word counts, then, can yield useful 
measures of the most frequently oc- 
curring words and, by extension, some 
appraisal of apparent difficulty. They 
can also provide one (but not the 
only) basis for appraising the common 
background of vocabulary. Word 
counts to estimate common back- 
ground, however, are not new. As 
early as A.D. goo the Talmudists 
counted the words and _ individual 
ideas so that they could know how 
many times each word appeared in the 
scroll, and how frequently each word 
appeared in an unusual sense as com- 
pared with its usual sense.” Among the 
reasons for the elaborate counting of 
the Torah were clarification of unusual 
meanings and the division of the read- 
ing of the weekly portions into ap- 
proximately equivalent comprehension 
units. 

The vocabulary of English or Amer- 
ican English is tremendous. In the 
words of Murray,* “The vast aggregate 


21. H. Weiss, Dor Dor Wedorshav (Hebrew: 
The generations of research), Vol. IV, p. 212. 
Sixth edition, Wilna, 1911. 

8 James A. H. Murray, Henry Bradley, 
W. A. Craigie, and C. T. Onions, The Oxford 
English Dictionary. Clarendon Press, Oxford, 
1933, P- XXVii. 


of words and phrases which constitute 
the vocabulary of English-speaking 
men presents to the mind that ep. 
deavors to grasp it as a definite whole, 
the aspect of one of those nebulous 
masses familiar to the astronomer, in 
which a clear and unmistakable nucleus 
shades off on all sides, through zones 
of decreasing brightness, to a dim 
marginal film that seems to end no- 
where but to lose itself imperceptibly 
in the surrounding darkness.” The vast 
aggregate of English words and phrases 
now collected in unabridged diction- 
aries, however, does not include all the 
English words, nor does it include all 
meanings of English words. Special 
dictionaries of technical terms, special 
compilations of words, e.g., slang and 
vulgarisms, add to the tremendous 
stock of the language. 

Words that are not “in the dic- 
tionary” may be, and frequently are, 
important elements of the language. It 
must be remembered that in origin the 
dictionary stems from the mediaeval 
glosses, which were English definitions 
of Latin words. The gloss was written 
in the original manuscript for the con- 
venience of the reader. As such glosses 
increased, they were compiled usually 
in glossaries of words associated with 
some category, such as names of ani- 
mals, or occupations, or parts of the 
body, or law terms. Glossaries had the 
advantage of simplification by group- 
ing all commonly associated words. It 
was not until the 1600’s that the bril- 
liant notion of alphabetical arrange- 
ment made possible the great diction- 
aries of modern times. But as the 
dictionary developed into a compre- 
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hensive compilation of all words, 
scholars tried to work out some 
method of getting a list of words that 
all people should know. Perhaps the 
simplest of all methods would be to 
find the approximate frequency of the 
occurrence of words in written and 
spoken speech. The method of word 
counts for the establishment of a basic 
vocabulary was used for perhaps the 
first time in the monumental German 
word count of F. W. Kaeding, pub- 
lished in 1898 as Haiifigkeitsworter- 
buch. der deutschen Sprache. This 
count is based upon almost eleven 
million words. It was made to establish 
the frequency of the occurrence of 
phonetic combinations without regard 
to meaning or syntax as a background 
for a shorthand system. 


FREQUENCY COUNTS 


The Kaeding count established the 
research pattern of the use of word 
counts to develop lists of words in 
order of frequency of occurrence. 
The methodology of word counts, 
however, must consider the basic unit 
of entry. In the Kaeding count, for 
instance, the unit of entry was the 
word in its fully inflected form so 
that Buch, Buches, Biicher and 
Biichern were separately tabulated. 
In contradistinction to the word as a 
unit of entry, many modern word- 
counters have used the lexical unit as 
the basic unit of entry. When words 
are entered as lexical units, the four 
inflected forms of Buch would be 
entered under Buch. In English, give, 
gives, and given would be tabulated 
under give as the basic entry. Even 
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when words are tabulated by lexical 
unit, it is obvious that semantic varia- 
tion is not taken into account. It may 
be that homographs (i.e., words of 
the same spelling as others, but of dif- 
ferent origins, uses, or meanings) like 
bear (the animal) and bear (to carry) 
were counted together not because 
they really belonged together but be- 
cause such procedure expedited count- 
ing. Clearly, Murray’s caution must be 
remembered: “Some words have only 
one invariable signification; but most 
words that have been used for any 
length of time in a language have ac- 
quired a long and sometimes intricate 
series of significations, as the primitive 
sense has been gradually extended to 
include allied and associated ideas, or 
transferred boldly to figurative and 
analogical uses.” 

The second important methodolog- 
ical consideration is the nature of the 
sample to be counted. For instance, 
R. C. Eldridge in 1911 published a 
list of Six Thousand Common English 
W ords based on four issues of Buffalo, 
N. Y., Sunday newspapers bearing 
dates in July and August 1909. The 
nature of the list will, therefore, reflect 
the place and time of the sample. Even 
earlier the Rev. J. Knowles established 
his 350-word basic vocabulary for the 
blind primarily on passages from the 
Bible. It is important that the sample 
of material to be counted be fairly 
representative of the universe of ma- 
terial that is likely to be read. Further- 
more, it is important that the sample 
be large enough to allow for reliable 
determination of the relative order of 
occurrence of each word. 
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Perhaps the most extensive count of 
English words is that made by Dr. 
Edward L. Thorndike of Teachers 
College. In 1921, Thorndike’s Teach- 
er’s Word Book was issued, listing the 
10,000 most frequently used words. 
In addition to utilizing the sheer fre- 
quency of occurrence to estimate the 
importance of words, Dr. Thorndike 
introduced the additional considera- 
tion of range, ie., an independent 
value of the number of different 
sources in which the word occurred. 
Basically the notion of range implies 
that, if two words have the same total 
frequency, the more important word 
is the one that occurs in the largest 
number of different sources. 

It must be reiterated, however, that 
the estimate of the importance of a 
word by virtue of its sheer frequency 
or its range in printed materials is not 
definitive. While it is generally true 
that a word that occurs with a fre- 
quency of, let us say, a hundred or 
more times per million printed words 
is more important than one that occurs 
two or three times per million, it must 
be remembered that the sample is 
limited to words appearing in print. 
The criticism of word counts with 
reference to sampling only from 
printed materials led to the develop- 
ment of word counts of written ma- 
terials. Ernest Horn’s A Basic Writing 
Vocabulary was based on previous 
counts of words written in personal 
and business correspondence together 
with the counting of more such corre- 
spondence to the extent of about five 
million words. As a basic writing 
vocabulary of the 10,000 words most 


commonly used in writing, Hors 
count did much to change the emphasis 
in teaching of spelling, while addi 
greatly to the sampling of the universe 
of all words. 


EXTENSION OF THE 
SAMPLING 


The third great extension of the 
sampling is the counting of the spoken 
vocabularies of children. Ernest Horn’s 
individual counts of the spoken vocab- 
ulary of eighty children in the age 
range one to six years, Mrs. Ernest 
Horn’s count of the spoken vocabulary 
of kindergarten children, and P. C, 
Packer’s count of the vocabulary of 
first-grade childrén were compiled by 
Dr. Horn into “The Commonest 
Words in the Spoken Vocabulary of 
Children up to and Including Six 
Years of Age.”’* 

In 1936 Buckingham and Dolch 
issued their combined word list based 
on ten word counts in addition to their 
own research in the free association 
study of children’s vocabulary. The 
free association study required some 
21,000 children in grades two through 
eight to write any words which came 
to their minds in a_ fifteen-minute 
period. The resulting two and a half 
million words were tabulated by lexical 
unit following Thorndike’s basic prin- 
ciples in The Teacher's Word Book. 
The combined word list is based on 
the following sources: * 


*Guy M. Whipple, editor, The Twenty- 
fourth Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education, Part I. “Appropriate 
Materials for Instruction in Reading,” pp. 186 

93. Public School Publishing Company, Bloom- 
ington, Ill., 1925. %See footnote, p. 547. 
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1. “The Commonest Words in the 
Spoken Vocabulary of Children up to 
and Including Six Years of Age,” by 
Ernest Horn (in the Twenty-Fourth 
Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, Part I, Chapter VII, 
1925)- 
uy Study of the Vocabulary of Chil- 
dren before Entering the First Grade, by 
the Child Study Committee of the Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union (The Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1928). 

3. Free Association Study of Children’s 
Vocabularies. 

4. A Concrete Investigation of the Ma- 

terial of English Spelling, by W. F. Jones 
(University of South Dakota, December, 
1915). 
“x A Survey of the Writing Vocabu- 
laries of Public School Children in Con- 
necticut, by W. F. Tidyman (United 
States Bureau of Education, Teacher’s 
Leaflet No. 15, November, 1921). 

6. Common Essentials in Spelling, by 
C. K. Studley and Allison Ware (Chico, 
California, State Normal School, Bulletin 
No. 7, 1914). 

7. Payne-Garrison Speller, by Bruce 
R. Payne and S. C. Garrison (Rand Mc- 


_ Nally & Co., Chicago, 1931). 


8. The New Orleans Public School 
Spelling List, by Nicholas Bauer (F. F. 
Hansel and Brothers, New Orleans, 1916). 

9. A Basic Writing Vocabulary, by 
Ernest Horn (University of lowa Mono- 
graphs in Education, First Series, No. 4, 
April 1, 1926). 

10. A Reading Vocabulary for the Pri- 
mary Grades, by A. I. Gates (Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, 1926). 

11. A Teacher’s Word Book of 20,000 
Words, by E. L. Thorndike (Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, 1931). 


hy B.R. Buckingham and E. W. Dolch, A Com- 
bined Word List. Ginn and Company, Bos- 
ton, 1936. 
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Buckingham and Dolch were at- 
tempting to set up a graded word list 
so that each lexical unit could be 
entered in a graded word book. Rins- 
land and Moore in 1938 announced 
that, in an effort to secure a graded 
vocabulary, they had collected approxi- 
mately six million words of written 
material of school children in a rep- 
resentative sampling of the United 
States. They proposed “to assemble all 
data and words . . . into a consolidated 
list of approximately 15,000 different 
words with eight columns of fre- 
quencies for the eight grades after 
each word.”*® 


THE DALE COUNT 


The nearest approach to a graded 
word list is made by Dr. Edgar Dale.’ 
He assumed that children entering the 
fourth grade would generally know 
some meanings of a selected list of 
words. For this purpose he decided 
that all words in A Study of the 
Vocabulary of Children Before Enter- 
ing the First Grade, all words in 
Arthur I. Gates’s A Reading Vocab- 
ulary for the Primary Grades, the 
first thousand commonest words in 
Tidyman’s A Survey of the Writing 
Vocabularies of Public School Chil- 
dren, and all additional words in the 
third grade list in the Tidyman count 


®Henry D. Rinsland and James H. Moore, 
The Vocabulary of Elementary School Chil- 
dren of the United States. Works Progress Ad- 
ministration of Oklahoma, Project 465-65-3-37, 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla., 1938. 

*Edgar Dale, Familiarity of 8,000 Common 
Words to Population in the Fourth, Sixth, and 
Eighth Grades. Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, The Ohio State University, Undated 
(Mimeographed). 
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not included in his first thousand 
commonest words, would be known b 

at least 90 per cent of the children on 
entering the fourth grade. He further 
assumed that fourth-grade children 
would know all proper names and 
abbreviations. Eliminating these words 
from the Thorndike 20,000 Word List, 
he asked samples of children in the 
various grades to indicate whether they 
knew the word er did not know the 
word. There is ample justification for 
the use of the method of judgment, 
since in general the correlation be- 
tween judged knowledge of the word 
and tested knowledge of the word is 
substantially high. The errors that 
might occur would be in estimating 
which meaning of the word the child 
knows. Nevertheless, the procedure of 
asking children to judge whether or 
not they know a word should give a 
valid estimate of the degree to which 
they know some one or more mean- 
ings of the word. Dr. Dale assembled 
the data from almost 8,000 children in 
grades 4, 6, and 8. He reported the per- 
centage of children who stated that 
they knew the word in each of the 
three grades. Certain words that may 
cause confusion, such as admission (to 
a room) and admission (verbal) or 
agent (book) and agent (chemical) or 
engage (marriage) and engage (in 
battle), were tested in context. The 
list that resulted from this study gives 
the information for 8,000 words that 
were tested. It must be remembered 
that the 8,000 words, of course, ex- 
cluded the 2,680 words that were as- 
sumed to be known by all fourth-grade 
children. In December, 1943, Dr. Dale 


issued a list of easy words® based on 
his original study. This list includes 
2,926 words known in reading by 8 
per cent of fourth-grade children. The 
later list has the advantage of including 
all those words that were assumed to 
be known by fourth-grade children, 
Certain words from Buckingham and 
Dolch’s Combined Word List and 
certain words from Gates’s Spelling 
Difficulties in 3,876 Words® were 
selected by judgment of Dr. Dale and 
teachers as being familiar to fourth- 
grade children. All these words were 
subsequently tested and were included 
on the basis of additional study. The 
complete list of 2,926 words may give 
the teacher an indication of the a 
proximate common verbal background 
of fourth-grade children. Extensions 
of the list for the sixth and eighth 
grades will, of course, contribute 
greatly to our understanding of the 
common background of meaning that 
children have in school. 

In another range of the population, 
Lorge tried to get an estimate of the 
frequency of the occurrence of words 
in the reading of the average adult. 
For this purpose, he made a count of 
approximately five million running 
words in adult magazines having the 
highest circulation: Saturday Evening 
Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, Woman's 
Home Companion, True Story, and 
Reader’s Digest. The magazines se- 
lected represented one issue for each 


8Edgar Dale, Easy Word List. Bureau of 
Educational Research, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio, December, 1943. 

® Arthur I. Gates, A List of Spelling Dif- 
ficulties in 3,876 Words. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1937. 
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month for twelve consecutive years. 
In the adult magazine count, the unit 
of entry was the word. The word 
count was reduced to lexical unit entry 
and combined with the Thorndike 
20,000 Word Book, The Thorndike 
juvenile literature count, and The 
Lorge-Thorndike Semantic Count to 
provide a basic count of the thirty 
thousand most frequent words.”° 
Practically all counts that have 
been made show that there is no 
finality in word counts. The extent of 
the sampling, the choice of the ma- 
terials counted (printed books or 
magazines, spoken vocabulary, writ- 
ten correspondence, compositions, or 
school work), the nature of the selec- 
tion of materials (geographic, urban- 
rural) all play a part in the specifica- 
tion of the universe of background 
materials in communication. Further- 
more, while some attempts at grade 
placement have been made, these are at 
best suggestive and never determina- 
tive. Nevertheless, in the counting of 
words without end, some valuable re- 


sults have been attained. In practically’ 


all counts, the five hundred commonest 
(most frequently occurring) lexical 
units account for more than 65 per cent 
of all the words counted. These 500 
most frequently occurring words, 
therefore, must be a fundamental part 
of the background of English-speaking 
children. Further, it may be argued 
that the basic five, ten, or twenty 
thousand words may be established as 


10Edward L. Thorndike and Irving Lorge, 
The Teacher's Word Book of 30,000 Words. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, 1944. 


goals for the mastery of vocabulary. 
While it is believed that the frequency 
of occurrence serves as one basis for 
the choice of vocabularies to be used 
in readers, textbooks, and spelling lists, 
it must be specified that the word lists 
cannot be the omly basis of the selec- 
tion of verbal experiences of children. 
Every word list, in a sense, tends to be 
based on the past experiences of the 
community. As a word list it may be 
merely perpetuating the status quo. On 
the other hand, word lists may have the 
advantage of letting teachers and others 
know something about the frequency 
of the occurrence of words so that 
communication will be made in terms 
of the known rather than the un- 
known. 

But even with knowledge of the fre- 
quency of the occurrence of lexical 
units, complete knowledge of the back- 
ground for communication is still lack- 
ing. Additional knowledge is needed 
concerning the meanings that people 
have for words. Verbally, the child 
happy in the knowledge that he has 
learned about “the cross-eyed bear” in 
Sunday School may have acquired 
meanings which will hamper his under- 
standing of the hymn’s point about “the 
cross I’d bear.” Or again, the pupil may 
be confused by the locution “to make 
game of” or “to stalk game.” Such con- 
fusions must be of frequent occurrence 
not only among children but also 
among adults. The possibility of con- 
fusion by homographs in communica- 
tion must be understood. For instance, 
game has a frequency that placed it in 
the commonest first thousand words, 
but game in printed materials has oc- 
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curred in, at least, fifteen different 
meanings: (1) amusement; (2) diver- 
sion; (3) a diversion of the nature of a 
contest; (4) such games played in 
ancient Greece and Rome, e.g., Olym- 
pian Games, and by extension, the 
Modern Olympic Games; (5) the 
proper method of play; (6) a pro- 
ceeding, intrigue followed up like 
a game; (7) a person’s policy; (8) a 
definite portion of play; (9) position 
or advantage in play; (10) the quarry; 
(11) the flesh of wild animals used as 
food; (12) spirited or plucky; (13) 
lame; (14) to play, sport, jest or make 
sport of; (15) to gamble for a prize or 
wager. These fifteen different mean- 
ings have occurred in the reading of 
some five million running words of 
printed materials. 

Each meaning, although partly re- 
vealed by the context in which it oc- 
curs, may nevertheless cause confusion 
for the reader or the hearer. Obviously 
the probability of confusion is greatest 
when the background of the reader is 
poorest. Imagine a group of Mexican 
children in the first grade hearing the 
following words: can, chair, chin, 
circle, clap, color, come, and corner. 
The average teacher would assume 
that the words are of high frequency 
and hence readily understood. This, 
however, may not be true. Take, for 
instance, the word circle in the sen- 
tences: Draw a circle. Run around the 
circle. Make a circle. Join a circle of 
friends. Go to the circle of trees. Finish 
the circle. In each instance the child 
may be confused to the extent that the 
various meanings of circle are unclear 
or unknown. Or think of the possible 
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confusion for an adult in such collocg. 
tions as: a thin board, a frugal board, 
a cardboard, board and lodging, pas. pas- 
sengers on board, to fall overboard, to 
sit on the council board, a board school, 
the board of trade, and the like. 

The teacher must be aware of the 
fact that many of the most frequent 
words are multi- -meaning in nature, 
Look up in a good unabridged diction. 
ary the range of meanings for run or 
set to get some fundamental notion of 
the range in multi-meaning words. The 
establishment of any basic minimal 
vocabulary must consider the multi- 
meanings attendant in the vocabulary, 
A clear example of this is the vocab- 
ulary of Basic English—an ingenious 
compilation of a minimum vocabulary 
of 850 words. But, ingenious as it is, it 
seems to neglect the range of meanings 
for its words. According to Fries," the 
number of different meanings given in 
The Oxford Dictionary for the 850 
Words of Basic English is 12,425 with 
approximately 5,991 additional senses 
not separately numbered. About half of 
the words in Basic English have from 
three to thirteen different senses or 
meanings. Of course such words as 
come with sixty-nine numbered mean- 
ings, go with ninety-four meanings, 
and will with fifty-eight meanings 
represent special difficulties. 

In the selection of vocabulary and 
in the selection of the meaning, sense, 
or intent of such words, the teacher 


11 Charles C. Fries and A. Aileen Traver, 
English Word Lists. American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C., 1940. This is a 
basic reference to Word Lists. The reader who 
knows this pamphlet will recognize the present 
writer’s indebtedness to it. 
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needs, in addition to sheer frequency 
of the occurrence of the lexical unit, 
some knowledge concerning the ap- 
roximate distribution of the frequency 
of the occurrence of the meanings of 
each word. It would, of course, be an 
advantage if the teacher could know 
in what sense the child interprets the 
word. The Thorndike-Lorge Semantic 
Count of the frequency of the oc- 
currence of the meanings of words, 
however, gives partial evidence regard- 
ing the possible confusion among 
words. The Semantic Count” is based 
upon approximately five million words 
from sources such as the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, The Literary Digest, 
novels, readers, textbooks, books of 
quotations, and other representative 
works in English. The count was made 
by very intelligent trained workers 
who read each word and, from its use 
in context, assigned to it the meaning 
in The Oxford English Dictionary. 
For example, let us say, if the word 
circle occurred in the sense of a plane 
figure surrounded by a curve of fixed 
radius, the word would be recorded as 
circle used in meaning noun 1. When 
the meanings had been assigned to each 
word, the compilation was made of all 
homographs with similar meaning. In 
this manner, the total frequency for 
each word in the sample was estab- 
lished as well as the fundamental esti- 
mate of the relative occurrence of each 
separate sense in which each word was 
used in the printed materials. 

Irving Lorge and Edward L. Thorndike, 
A Semantic Count of English Words. The 
Institute of Educational Research, Teachers 


College, Columbia University, New York, 
1938 (hectographed). 
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The English Semantic Count’* is 
based upon a representative sample of 
English and American writing. It may 
be used to supplement the information 
from straight frequency counts in or- 
der to select from common words the 
more frequent or usual meanings of 
those words. When the word selected 
must be used in an unusual or infre- 
quent sense, the context must be es- 
tablished for the reader or the hearer 
to get a clue as to the meaning, or the 
word must be explained in its unusual 
meaning by definition or example. No 
grading of vocabulary load can be 
made without reference to meanings. 
It will be discovered that the vocabu- 
lary load even in primers is not a func- 
tion of the number of different words 
as much as it is a function of the num- 
ber of different meanings that the 
young pupil must understand and use. 

Dr. Helen Bachmann,” in an inten- 
sive study of the “meaning” load of 
Alfred J. Church’s Helmet and Spear 
(Macmillan, 1907) and Caroline Dale 
Snedeker’s The Forgotten Daughter 
(Doubleday Doran, 1933), two books 
dealing with classical antiquity which 
were written for juveniles, found that 
1,291 different words have more than 
one meaning. The combined fre- 
quencies of words occurring with 
multi-meanings in the two books show 
that 676 different words occurred with 
two meanings, 327 different words 

18Irving Lorge, “The English Semantic 
Count.” Teachers College Record, Vol. 39, 


pp. 65-77, October, 1937. 


14Helen Marie Bachmann, “A Semantic 


Study of the Books of Two Authors Dealing 
with Classical Antiquity.” University of Pitts- 
burgh Bulletin, Vol. 40, No. 3, pp. 16-27, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, January 20, 1944. 
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with three meanings, 107 different 
words with four meanings, and 181 
different words with five to twenty- 
five different meanings. The words 
that occurred with nine or more mean- 
ings were made with 25 meanings, 
close with 20 meanings, light with 18 
meanings, turn with 16 meanings, #zake 
and broken with 15 meanings each, 
came and fall with 14 meanings each, 
command and take with 13 meanings 
each, act, call, come, give, took, and 
way with 12 meanings each, advance, 
set, stand, and touch with 11 meanings 
each, bear, end, force, hand, part, pass, 
point, press, rest, and time with 10 
meanings each, back, broke, fill, move, 
open, present, and right with 9 mean- 
ings each. Most of these words are 
among the words of greatest frequency 
in word counts. 

The words people use in speech or 
in writing, or read in books, or hear in 
speech do not stand for a single mean- 
ing or a simple referent. At the time 
of communication, the writer or 
speaker may have had a single meaning 
in mind, but later he may find that he 
cannot specify it. But the receiver of 
communication is less likely to get the 


single intended meaning. The relation 
between the word symbol and jts 
signification will vary in the reader or 
hearer from practical perfection to 
complete independence. The kind of 
thought or idea that a reader gets from 
the printed page is not identical with 
that of the writer, nor will it be identi- 
cal among a group of readers even with 
homogeneous background. The next 
great problem for psychology is the 
problem of how children acquire the 
meanings and the distinctions among 
the verbal symbols they use or inter- 
pret. It will be as important to under- 
stand how they get wrong meanings as 
it is to develop the processes by which 
they get the right meanings. The study 
of the use of language in thinking, 
moreover, cannot be regarded merely 
as ideational learning. Emotional ex- 
periences do get associated with the 
meanings and senses of verbal sym- 
bols just as surely as emotional experi- 
ences get associated with the more con- 
crete objects and symbols of the en- 
vironment. Meaning is a function of 
the ideational and emotional experi- 
ences of the interpreter and user of 
verbal symbols. 
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EXPLORING LITERATURE WITH CHILDREN* 


H™. is a book written by a friend of 
children—a college professor who has 
abandoned the role of armchair philosopher 
to go directly to the lives of children to 
study their needs and to explore resources 
in literature which may help satisfy those 
needs. 

The author does not start with literature, 
but rather with boys and girls living in the 
present period of confusion, anxiety, and 
greatly accelerated change in patterns of 
living—children wanting to manage their 
worlds, trying to discover cause and effect. 
It is at this point that literature offers its 
unique contribution, that of helping boys 
and girls to understand themselves and 
others in relationship to their own worlds. 

Literature, so conceived, defies all attempts 
to restrict it to “a body of carefully selected 
materials.” With vision, imagination, and in- 
sight, the author reveals the far-flung po- 
tentialities and rich resources available in 
this field. The motion picture, the radio, the 
theater, and marionettes, story and poetry 
phonograph records, all of which have been 
wholeheartedly claimed by children, invite 
continued exploration. Storytelling has come 
back into the world with increased em- 
phasis. The proportions of the demand for 
comic magazines have been sufficiently 
startling to attract the attention of the whole 
country and initiate a new industry. 

One might pause to reflect on the author’s 
admonition to schools to survey the means 
used by other agencies to make literature at- 
tractive and available to boys and girls. 


It is worth noting at this point that com- 
mercial agencies have to win their audiences. 
They cannot compel them. The contrast be- 
tween school procedures and the methods found 
elsewhere may help us to see why literature 
met in school is so often forgotten, unused, and 
even disliked, while that in other places becomes 
a moving force. (p. 12) 


Contributions to the literature program 
for children by such community agencies as 
libraries, museums, and art galleries are 
well known to many schools. Less familiar 
are the potential resources within those 
agencies concerned with the production side 
of writing, broadcasting, publishing, review- 
ing, selling, illustrating, acting, directing, or 
with the many processes essential to making 
and distributing literature in its numerous 
forms. 

For many years a teacher of young chil- 
dren, Professor Betzner is fully aware of 
the factors which have hampered and re- 
stricted the literature program in many 
schools. Group lines and physical bounda- 
ries, tight compartmentalization, the closely 
scheduled day, and unformity of subject 
matter requirements have not been condu- 
cive to an enjoyment and understanding of 
literature. This handbook is richly sugges- 
tive, not only of resources to be explored, 
but of means for resolving limiting factors. 
Here the artist-teacher speaks: 


The secluded corner of the classroom used at 
will, the quiet work in the hall where children 
of different ages sit about enjoying books to- 
gether, the unused room in the basement 
claimed by the poetry club two days a week 


*By Jean Betzner. Practical Suggestions for Teaching, Monograph No. 7 (Hollis L. Caswell, Editor). Bureau 


of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1943. 
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and taken over for a small theater on other 
days, the storyteller’s chair under the willow 
tree, and the outdoor theater sheltered by shrubs 
are all expressions of the school’s provision for 
literature. (p. 25) 


But this is more than a handbook of prac- 
tical suggestions for teachers. While its 
primary concern is rightfully with children 
as they explore the rich resources of litera- 


ture, it is a challenge to all concerned with 
an educational program for children, 
Parents, teachers, librarians, in fact, all who 
believe in and respect children would do 
well to read this book, written by one who 
is a sincere student of child life and an 
eminent scholar in the field of children’s 
literature. 
Laura W. Wautre 


SCIENCE IN CHILDHOOD EDUCATION* 


mee teaching is an integral part of a 
comprehensive program of helping chil- 
dren achieve orientation and anchorage in 
the world. The aims of elementary educa- 
tion are in effect the aims of society itself; a 
major concern of the elementary school is 
education for desirable social behavior. In 
this monograph, science teaching is ex- 
amined for its actual and potential contri- 
butions to childhood education. 

Children live in the world and experience 
the impact of their environment. Thus they 
gain their early conceptions of phenomena. 
By means of their normal free activities 
they build up their acquaintance with the 
world. They explore and try to interpret 
a wide range of physical and biological 
phenomena of the outdoors, the playroom, 
and the schoolroom. As they learn their way 
about, they attempt to orient themselves to 
the community in which they live; as they 
observe the earth, sun, moon, and stars, 
they raise questions about the nature of the 
universe and their relation to it. Children’s 
interests grow out of activities and their 
conceptions of phenomena are derived from 
them. These conceptions are based upon 
limited and immature experience and are 
often colored by fantastic notions— evil 
spirits and lucky numbers, for example— 
held by adults with whom the child may be 
associated, A major task in science teaching 
is to help children examine their own 
notions and derive dependable meanings 


from the variety of phenomena that are 
normally in their lives. 

Science has become a part of the culture 
because men have devoted their lives to it 
and the results of their work are useful. 
They have learned from experience, and 
have rigorously tested the truth and ac. 
curacy of their work. They have developed 
and applied methods of inquiry in which 
dogmatism and gullibility are at a minimum 
and critical-mindedness and accuracy are 
emphasized. Children, too, can learn from 
experience and can test facts against ex- 
perience. In their study of science they can 
gain practice in open-mindedness and 
critical thinking; they can have opportunity 
to seek solutions to problems and to plan 
desirable courses of action. Attitudes and 
methods that can grow out of the study of 
science are attitudes and methods that 
characterize desirable social behavior. 

The science study appropriate for elemen- 
tary school children is derived from the 
problems and questions that arise from con- 
tact with phenomena. These problems vary 
greatly in scope; some require only brief 
consideration and others require extended 
study over a period of time. The teacher 
need not be appalled by the extent and 
complexity of science as a whole, for her 
responsibility is to impart that portion of 
the total which is appropriate for children at 
the age level which she teaches. It is also 
her responsibility, however, to relate chil- 


*By Geratp S. Craic. Practical Suggestions for Teaching, Monograph No. 8 (Hollis L. Caswell, Editor). Bureau 
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dren’s problems to basic principles of 
science. For example, for some children the 
observation of clouds in front of the moon 
may be related to distance from the earth’s 
surface to the clouds and to the moon, and 
to concepts of distance within the universe. 
In Dr. Craig’s study, basic scientific con- 
| ceptions to which many of the questions 
that arise may be referred are presented as 
illustrations; namely, the extent of the uni- 
verse; the age of the earth; the continual 
occurrence of change; adaptations of life to 
\ environment; interdependence of living 
things; the variations of living and non-living 
things. Concepts of science are essential to 
teaching health and safety and to considera- 
tion of the economic problems people face. 
Sequence and continuity of science ex- 
perience for children should be planned in 
terms of growth and development. As a 
child extends his environment and arrives 
at more nearly adequate meanings he is 
ready to face new problems and derive new 
understandings. Thus continuity develops. 
The scope of his learning may include all 
cts of his environment. Prepared se- 
quences should be thought of as guides and 
not as rigid patterns. The work in science 
should be integrated with work in other 
fields in the sense that integration emanates 
“from problems which naturally draw upon 
the materials of two or more areas and 
which contribute to the fundamental func- 
tion of the elementary school and society.” 
In this conception of science in childhood 
education, the community serves in large 
measure as a laboratory for the teacher and 
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children. The phenomena to be examined 
are in the local community but they are re- 
lated to the large community and to the 
world. There are many scientific agencies 
available for help in interpreting these rela- 
tionships, and the teacher becomes a con- 
necting link between these scientific agencies 
—local, state, and national—and the chil- 
dren in the schoolroom. 

This monograph is based upon experience 
in teaching in the elementary school and is 
directed primarily to teachers and curricu- 
lum workers at this level. It illustrates how 
work in school may in fact be made a dy- 
namic part of education for desirable social 
behavior. It offers curriculum workers at 
this level, and teachers as well, an implemen- 
tation of modern theories on the education 
of children. Although the monograph was 
not prepared with curriculum workers and 
teachers on the secondary school level in 
mind, they would benefit by reading it. 
The elementary school is an early stage of a 
continuous program of education, and it 
has been successful in developing and im- 
plementing the theory of continuous educa- 
tion. Secondary school workers are accept- 
ing the same theory and are meeting much 
the same problems, The traditions of second- 
ary education favor the study of subjects, 
and developing theory favors a curriculum 
built upon needs. Workers in youth educa- 
tion have much to learn from this mono- 
graph which grew out of pioneer work in 
making the school a part of the community 
and of the world. 

SaMueL Powers. 
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Recent Doctoral Studies 


CLASS SIZE AND ADAPTABILITY* 


Dex the past forty years numerous 


studies have been conducted to deter- 
mine whether the number of pupils in a 
class has any appreciable effect upon educa- 
tional outcomes. Most of these studies cen- 
tered around the criterion of subject-matter 
achievement, and many of the more recent 
studies compared classes on pupil gains as 
measured by subject-matter tests. Results of 
the many studies are too conflicting to pro- 
vide reliable evidence with regard to class 
size. 

In the present study the criterion of 
adaptability is applied to class size for the 
first time. An answer is sought to the fol- 
lowing question: As conditions and needs 
change, can teachers of small classes adapt 
teaching procedures to meet new needs 
more readily than can teachers of large 
classes? A study was made of relationship 
between class size and the various phases of 
the adaptation process: Invention of educa- 
tional practices, early introduction of such 
practices into a few school situations, and 
diffusion of the practices into many school 
situations. 

The laboratory work was done in four 
wealthy New Jersey communities with 
well-supported schools known to be highly 
adaptable. In each of the four school sys- 
tems, small classes (fewer than 25 pupils), 
medium-sized classes (25 to 30 pupils), and 
large classes (more than 30 pupils) were 
studied. These groups were located in 
schools where classes tended to be uniform 
in size. Teachers in the classes studied had, 
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for the most part, taught classes of about 
the same size over a period of years, 
Classes included in the study were meas- 
ured in terms of adaptability, using the 
Mort-Cornell Guide for Self-Appraisal of 
School Systems as the basic measuring in- 
strument. The measures of adaptability were 
supplemented by measures of various factors 
known to be related to adaptability. 


FINDINGS 


The results indicate statistically reliable 
differences between various sizes of classes 
on each of the three phases of adaptability; 
that is, teachers of the small classes seemed 
to adapt more readily to new conditions and 
needs than did teachers of larger classes. 
Small classes appear to be particularly use- 
ful in the early introduction of new educa- 
tional practices. 

The differences among sizes of classes on 
factors related to adaptability were for the 
most part very small. The greatest differ- 
ences between small and large classes were 
concerned with community characteristics, 
school buildings, and teacher opinion. Large 
classes were located in communities and 
school buildings slightly superior to those 
where smaller classes were located. On the 
other hand, the smaller classes were slightly 
superior with respect to the opinions of 
teachers relative to what the schools should 
do. These differences were too small, how- 
ever, to be statistically significant. 

Results on the measures of adaptability 
were treated statistically to see whether 


*By Crarence ALBert NEWELL, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 
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they would reveal a critical level above 
which classes are so large that attention to 
individual needs is discouraged. The analyses 
showed greater differences between me- 
dium-sized and small classes than between 
large and medium-sized classes, and thus 


lend support to the hypothesis that a 


critical level exists. 
In devising a test to measure the relation- 


N AN attempt to provide objective evi- 

dence on the readability of type sizes and 
forms for children with impaired vision, this 
sudy tested six different type sizes and 
forms, as follows: (1) 12-point Caslon No. 
3, Linotype; (2) 14-point Caslon No. 3, 
Linotype; (3) 18-point Caslon No. 79, 
Monotype; (4) 24-point Caslon No. 79, 
Monotype; (5) Ampli-Type,! typed; (6) 
Ampli-Type, Mimeographed. 

Readability was defined in terms of the 
amount of visual effort necessary to read 
the various types. Two criteria were used 
to measure readability: frequency of invol- 
untary eye-blink, and speed of reading. The 
reading tests used were of the same type as 
the Gates speed of reading tests; most of 
the test items, in fact, were taken from the 
Gates tests. The tests were printed on a 
light buff paper, approximating the paper 
in the books used with most sight-saving 
classes. 

Seventy-two pupils from the sight-saving 
classes of the New York City public schools 
were tested. The great majority of them 
were from 10 to 12 years old. In type of 
visual aberration, they were characteristic 
of all children in such classes in the New 
_ York City public school system. 

Tests were individually administered in a 

Latin Square pattern by six well-qualified 


*By Harotp J. McNatry, Ph.D. Teachers College, 
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ship between class size and invention, nu- 
merous observations were made relative to 
the ways in which new educational practices 
gradually develop and emerge. The condi- 
tions necessary for invention of improved 
ways of meeting needs are discussed and 
suggestions are made to assist students in 
locating new practices which have been in- 
vented in the classroom by creative teachers. 


THE READABILITY OF CERTAIN TYPE SIZES AND FORMS 
IN SIGHT-SAVING CLASSES* 


examiners to six pupils at a time. Each pupil 
read six different type variations and six 
test forms, reading each test for five min- 
utes. However, no two children in each of 
the two large groups of 36 pupils took the 
same combinations of test form, type varia- 
tion, and test order. Number of eye-blinks 
and amount read were noted. 

The data were analyzed by a five-com- 
ponent analysis of variance. This was done 
for each of the two criteria. In addition, the 
difference between the means of the myopes 
and the hyperopes was tested for signif- 
icance. The data were also examined for in- 
dications of a relationship between the 
criteria of eye-blink frequency and reading 


speed. 


FINDINGS 


The foregoing analysis revealed no signif- 
icant differences, among the types tested, in 
either reading speed or eye-blink frequency. 
Nor did the scores of the myopes and hy- 
peropes differ significantly. Furthermore, 
the criteria did not seem to be related. 

Although the results do not justify the 
conclusion that any one of the experimental 
types is preferable to any of the others, cer- 
tain conclusions seem tenable: 

1. For the subjects used in this study, 
reading for five-minute periods under from 


Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 883. 


*Ampli-Type is the trade name of a large sized bulletin typewriter type. 
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27 to 35 foot-candles of illumination, there 
is not as great a difference in the reada- 
bility of the type forms studied as has been 
supposed. 

2. There is a need for further evaluation 
of the validity and reliability of eye-blink 
frequency as a criterion of readability. 

3- Studies of this type should employ 


sampling periods of longer than five minutes, 
or space a number of brief samples from , 
longer working period. 

4. Studies of readability (as herein de. | 
fined) cannot be conclusive until and unless 
some more valid and sensitive criterion of | 
visual fatigue, or of visual effort expended, _ 
is developed. 
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Advanced School of Education 


Proressor Edward S. Evenden was speaker 
at the faculty luncheon of the Eastern 
States Association of Professional Schools 
for Teachers on March 28. His topic was 
“Teacher Education Today for Tomor- 
row.” This followed a two-hour panel dis- 
cussion during the forenoon on the topic, 
“Postwar Teacher Education.” Professor 
Florence Stratemeyer served as a member 
of the panel. Professor Evenden used the 
spring vacation period to visit the Sloan 
Foundation Project in Florida, and several 
junior colleges in the Southern States. This 
was done in connection with the offering 
of a new course in Teachers College which 
deals with the organizational and instruc- 
tional problems of the junior colleges. 


Institute of Educational Research 


DIVISION OF STRUCTURE AND 
ORGANIZATION 


Ata recent meeting held at the Whitehorne 
High School, Verona, N. J., Professor Paul 
R. Mort addressed a group of fathers rep- 
resenting each of several parent-teacher 
groups of the community. He spoke on 
“Issues of Education.” 


Division I 
Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


Proressor Emeritus William C. Bagley pre- 
sided as chairman at the fourteenth annual 
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meeting of the National Board of Consult- 
ants of the Columbia Broadcasting System’s 
“American School of the Air,” held in New 
York at the network’s headquarters on 
March 29. Proposed changes for the five-a- 
week educational series that dramatizes the 
best in science, music, geography, literature, 
and current events stress a widening horizon 
in these fields. 


BrONXVILLE teachers wound up their fourth 
annual Institute with a general meeting on 
March 16 at which Professor Goodwin 
Watson addressed them on education after 
the war. He discussed the adequacy of 
present educational programs, and the pos- 
sible effects of the reconstruction of educa- 
tion when peace comes. 


Division II 
Organization and Administration 
of Education 


Art the recent joint conference of the New 
York State Associations for Childhood Edu- 
cation and for Nursery Education held at 
Hunter College, Professor John K. Norton 
spoke in favor of the permanent nursery 
school. Professor Norton contended that the 
nursery school would supplement rather 
than displace the parental role in child de- 
velopment. It was recommended that closer 
contact be made between parents and the 
school, and that a nursery school schedule 
be incorporated into the public school sys- 
tem. 


Proressor Frank Cyr will conduct one of 
the three educational workshops at the 


| 
| 


summer session of the Kansas State Teachers 
College. The workshop will be concerned 
with such problems as curriculum, teacher- 
education, financing, and community serv- 
ice. 


On March 16 the Adult Education depart- 
ment entertained the Council of the Eve- 
ning Adult Students Association of New 
York City. About 125 students in the city 
evening adult elementary schools attended. 
Miss Donna Grescoe of Winnipeg, Can., 
played several violin solos accompanied by 
Miss Bette Burke of Akron, Ohio. 


Proressor Will French spent a week at 
Teachers College in March, planning the 
program in the field of secondary school ad- 
ministration which he will again head be- 
ginning July 1, 1944. Professor French has 
been on leave as superintendent of schools 
of Long Beach, Calif., during the past two 
years at the special request of the board of 
education of that city. 


Tue topic for discussion at the March 
forum on current problems in 
tion was “How to Organize and Adminis- 
ter a School System Democratically.” The 
following consultants participated in the 
discussion: Ward Miller, superintendent of 
the Eastchester Schools, Tuckahoe, N. Y., 
and author of the monograph, Democracy 
in Educational Administration; Virgil M. 
Rogers, superintendent of schools, River 
Forest, Ill.; and Professors Bruce Raup and 
John K. Norton of Teachers College. 


Division III 
Guidance 
Proressor Percival M. Symonds was special 
editor of the March issue of the Journal of 
Educational Research, which was devoted to 


research papers on guidance, adjustment, 
and mental hygiene. 


At the annual meeting of the American 
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Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, Professor Ruth M. § 

participated as a research consultant in the 
workshop on “The Role of Health Educa. 
tion in Total Fitness” held in New York 
City on April 25 and 26. On April 27, 
Professor Strang spoke at the conference of 
teachers of the Borough of Richmond on 
“Significant Experiences in Child Life.” She 
also served as chairman of the spring meet- 
ing of the health education section of the 
New York Society for Experimental Study 
of Education at which Mr. Lawrence K. 
Frank spoke on “Cultural and Personality 
Problems to be Faced in Programs of 
Health Education and Medical Care.” 


Division IV 
Instruction 


CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


Proressor Hollis L. Caswell, who has been 
working in Montclair with the various 
committees on curriculum revision, spoke 
at the final meeting of the Montclair High 
School PTA, April 13, in the high school 
auditorium. Professor Caswell’s subject was 
“Community Responsibility for Curriculum 
Revision.” A panel of essential questions 
for discussion was participated in by parents 
and teachers after his address. 


From April 12 through 17 Professor Jean 
Betzner attended a conference held by the 
Association for Childhood Education in 
Washington, D. C. This was attended 
by delegates from the various branches 
throughout the United States. 


Proressor Donald P. Cottrell addressed the 
faculty of Ohio Wesleyan University in 
Delaware, Ohio, on April 17. The subject 
was “Current Curriculum Changes at the 
College Level.” On April 18 and 19 he at- 
tended a meeting of the Board of Trustees 
of Talladega College at Talladega, Ala. For 
two weeks following this meeting, Professor 
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Cottrell visited schools in Alabama, Georgia, 
Kentucky, and Virginia. 


ProressoR Roma Gans addressed the Spring- 
field, Massachusetts Association for Child- 
hood Education on March 29. Her topic 
was “The Teacher’s Responsibility and 
Guidance.” On April 7 Professor Gans met 
with the State Association for Negroes at 
Raleigh, N. C., where she addressed the 
elementary section on “Meeting Essential 
Needs of Children in the Elementary 
School,” and the general meeting on “Edu- 
cation—Its Promise to the Negro’s Future.” 


At THE meeting of the Pennsylvania Section 
of the American Camping Association held 
in Philadelphia on April 21, Professor 
Ernest G. Osborne gave a talk on “What 
Is Guidance in Camping?” Professor Os- 
borne was also chairman of the teacher’s 
panel at the conference of the Play Schools’ 
Association held at the Hotel Pennsylvania 
on April 22. 


On April 15 a group of more than roo 
educators and social workers from com- 
munities in the greater metropolitan area 
met at Teachers College through the day 
to discuss youth problems. The conference, 
which was sponsored jointly by the New 
York School of Social Work and the Com- 
munity Service Center of Teachers College, 
stressed particularly the function of youth 
councils, Professors Eduard Lindeman and 
Saul Bernstein of the New York School of 
Social Work and Professor Ernest Osborne 
of Teachers College led discussions during 
the day. 


In addition to the four field courses Pro- 
fessor L. Thomas Hopkins is offering in 
the South this semester, he has spent the 
past two months visiting teachers colleges 
and public schools. Some of the institutions 
at which Professor Hopkins addressed 
teachers and students were: Troy State 
Teachers College and Tuskegee Institute in 
Alabama; Florida A. & M. College at 


Tallahassee; Spellman and Morehouse Col- 
leges, Atlanta University, Ft. Valley and 
Albany State Teachers Colleges in Georgia; 
Catawba College, Appalachian State Teach- 
ers College, Fayetteville State Teachers 
College, and North Carolina College for 
Negroes in North Carolina; State A. & M. 
College, Winthrop College, and Penn School 
on St. Helena Island, South Carolina; Hali- 
fax County Training School and Farmville 
State Teachers College in Virginia. 


Worn has been received from Major Wil- 
liam B. Featherstone from somewhere on 
the continent. He is at a Civil Affairs Cen- 
ter connected with military government. 


Tue Elementary Club which holds its 
weekly tea hour on Tuesday afternoons 
from 3:30 to 4:40 has had the following 
speakers in the past few months: Miss 
Ruth Faison Shaw who spoke on finger 
painting; Professor Ida A. Jewett of Teach- 
ers College who discussed dramatics for 
children in the elementary school; Mrs. 
Beth Osbourn, music teacher in Horace 
Mann-Lincoln School, who spoke on music 
for children; two students, members of the 
Club, Mrs. Eleny Stimson who told about 
education in Greece, and Miss Dolores 
Jones, who discussed education in the mis- 
sionary schools of Africa; and Miss Pauline 
Scheidt, teacher in Horace Mann-Lincoln 
School, who spoke on “Developing Number 
Concepts of Young Children.” 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Proressor Erling M. Hunt, newly-elected 
president of the Middle States Council for 
Social Studies, presented the conclusions of 
the world history discussion group to con- 
ferees at the closing sessions of the annual 
Schoolmen’s Week at the University of 
Pennsylvania. The recommendations of the 
panel were that a one year course in world 
history should be made a required study in 
high schools. Such a course should include 
the original and early growth of civilization 
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as well as modern times, but with the 
emphasis on the modern period. The study 
should also include work on the Far East, 
and a section devoted to Latin America. 
Dr. Hunt reported the panel’s recognition 
of the need for differences in world history 
courses to meet the differing needs of 
students. 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 


At the conference of the Eastern States 
Association of Professional Schools held in 
New York, March 29, Professor Ida A. 
Jewett served as chairman of a student- 
faculty group representing the Humanities 
in a discussion on the general theme: 
“Program Modifications Growing out of 
War Experiences.” Professor Lennox Grey 
was the faculty speaker. Professor Grey was 
also one of the speakers at the Schoolmen’s 
Week Convention in Philadelphia on March 
23. His topic was “New Materials in Eng- 
lish.” At the March 25 session of the New 
England Association of Teachers of Eng- 
lish at Harvard University, he spoke on 
“Some Current Purposes and Proposals.” 


Dr. Nancy G. Coryell (Ph.D. Columbia, 
1927) is teaching a course in orientation in 
literature in the department for the spring 
session. 


Proressor Daniel Girard has been elected 
publicity director of the French Folklore 
Society of America. On February 26 at the 
Hotel New Yorker, Professor Girard, as 
a member of the panel on modern foreign 
languages at the annual Conference of the 
Secondary Education Board, discussed 
“Public Opinion and Modern Foreign Lan- 
guages.” He addressed two assemblies at the 
East Orange High School on March 16. 
His topic was “Foreign Languages Now 
and After the War.” 


Tue National Information Bureau of the 
American Association of Teachers of 
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French, under the direction of Professor 
Girard, has just issued two appraisals of the 
Army Foreign Language and Area Study 
Programs and their possible effect on the 
teaching of languages in the schools, 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


Proressor Howard A. Murphy acted as 
one of the judges this spring in the na- 
tional competition in musical composition 
among high school students, sponsored by 
the Scholastic Magazine. 


Proressor Emeritus Peter Dykema will 
lecture to graduate students of music dur- 
ing the 1944 summer session at Syracuse 
University. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


IN cooperation with the Department of 
Secondary Education of the State Educa- 
tion Department in North Carolina, Pro- 
fessor Hamden L. Forkner conducted a 
series of six institutes the first week in 
May dealing with secondary school prob- 
lems. On March 27, Professor Forkner 
spoke before the teachers of the Sewanaka 
High School, Floral Park, L. I. on “Prob- 
lems of Vocational Education in the Post- 
War Secondary School Curriculum.” He 
also addressed the Regional Agricultural 
Education conference at the Hotel New 
Yorker, April 4, on “Can Education Be a 
Satisfying Experience?” 


HOME ECONOMICS 


In the current semiannual Journal of 
Omicron Nu, Professor Grace MacLeod 
has a biographical sketch of the late Pro- 
fessor Mary Swartz Rose, written at the 
request of the editors of the Journal. 


Proressor Helen Judy Bond visited the 
Department of Home Economics at Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute during the 


Easter holidays, to participate in a cere- 
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mony honoring Miss Dana Gatchell, who 
has been a member of the Alabama faculty 
for twenty years. Students and friends of 
Miss Gatchell, who received both her 
pachelor’s and master’s degrees from Teach- 
ers College, presented her portrait to the 
School of Home Economics. The Dean 
and Mrs. Russell were also present on this 
occasion. 


Proressor Clara Taylor participated in the 
conference on nutrition education early in 
March in connection with the National 
Junior Red Cross program held at the Red 
Cross headquarters in New York City. On 
March 16 she lectured on nutrition to a 
group of New York City teachers at the 
American Museum of Natural History. This 
talk was one of a series in consumer educa- 
tion sponsored by the CVDO. On March 
18 Dr. Taylor took part in a panel discus- 
sion at a joint meeting of the Southeastern 
and Long Island zones of the New York 
State Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania. On March 27 she spoke to a group 
of men at the Grand Central Railroad 
Branch of the YMCA. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Proressor William L. Hughes was elected 
national president of the American As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation at its annual convention in 
New York on April 24 to 27. 


At the convention of the Association, Pro- 
fessor Josephine L. Rathbone served as 
chairman pro tem. for the Therapeutic 
Section. Two programs of this group were 
“Recreational Therapy” and “The Train- 
ing of Technicians for the War Emer- 
gency.” Professor Rathbone also lectured 
on “Body Posturing and Its Relationships 
to the Health of the Growing Child” before 
a group of doctors at the Columbia- 
Presbyterian Medical Center on April 17. 
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Division V 
Nursing Education 


A regional conference on Collegiate Schools 
of Nursing for New York, New Jersey, 
Connecticut and the District of Columbia, 
was held at Teachers College on March 22 
and 23. It was one of a series of such con- 
ferences in different parts of the country 
which are being sponsored by the National 
League of Nursing Education and the As- 
sociation of Collegiate Schools of Nursing, 
with the cooperation of the American 
Council on Education. Representatives from 
28 collegiate schools of nursing or schools 
directly interested in such connections at- 
tended this conference, the number of dele- 
gates registering on the two days being 
eighty-eight. 

Discussion during morning and after- 
noon sessions focussed on current practical 
problems in the organization, administra- 
tion, and curricula of collegiate schools of 
nursing that offer a basic program leading 
to a baccalaureate degree. 

The evening session on March 22 was 
devoted to addresses by Dean William F. 
Russell of Teachers College and Miss Annie 
W. Goodrich, Dean Emeritus of the Yale 
University School of Nursing, both on 
“Postwar Plans and Prospects.” 

Professor Stewart participated in a similar 
conference which was held the following 
week at Simmons College, Boston, for the 
states in the New England area. 


Proressor Mary E. Chayer was one of the 
speakers on the program of the annual 
meeting of the Eastern District of the 
American Society for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, held in New 
York from April 24 to 27. In connection 
with this meeting, she participated in a two- 
day workshop on “The Role of Health 
Education in Total Fitness.” 


Tue Division of Nursing Education was 
represented at a special conference on 
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nursing held by the National Association of 
Colored Graduate Nurses in New York 
on March 25 by Professor Isabel M. Stewart 
who spoke on “Foundations in Nursing 
Education Today.” Professor Stewart was 
invited to give the second annual Lucy 
Walker Memorial Lecture at the Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital and Nursing School, Phila- 
delphia, on April 28. Her subject was 
“International Influences in American Nurs- 
ing.” 


The Library 


Proressor Eleanor M. Witmer is a member 
of the planning committee of the National 
Wartime Conference. The second meeting 
of the group will be held in New York, 
June 2 and 3. 


Worn of her safe arrival in Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, has come from Miss Mary E. Townes. 
OWI library services in this sector are 
being established under her direction. 


Mrs. Mariana K. Miller, formerly librarian 
for the Indiana State School for the Deaf, 
joined the Library staff on March 8. 


Bureau of Publications 


Genes and the Man, by Bentley Glass, a 
recent publication of the Bureau, was 
selected by the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts as one of the Sixty Textbooks 
of the Year. 


Dr. Kenneth Benne, whose dissertation, A 
Conception of Authority, was published 
recently by the Bureau of Publications, was 
one of the recipients of the first Kilpatrick 
Award, presented on March 4 by Dr. 
William Heard Kilpatrick himself at the 
New York Regional Meeting of the Na- 
tional Philosophy of Education Society. 
Dr. I. B. Berkson, the other recipient, pub- 
lished his dissertation through the Bureau 
in 1920. 


Office of Field Relations 


and Placement* 


The following recent appointments of 
Teachers College Alumni are reported by 
the Office of Field Relations and Placement: 


Ayoub, Emily D. (A.M. 1943), teacher of 
English, High School, Cranford, N. J. 


Berryman, Dorothy R. (A.M. 1933), literary 
editor, Signal Corps Publications Agency, Fort 
Monmouth, N. J. 


Blinks, Ruetta Day (A.M. 1923), household 
editor, Farm and Ranch Magazine, Dallas, Tex, 


Borhek, Barbara J. (A.M. 1941), hospital staff 
aide, American Red Cross, Pacific Area. 


Butler, Barbara Lee, home economist, Kellogg 
Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Cokeley, Addie May (A.M. 1929), teacher of 
home economics, Central High School, Parkers. 
burg, W. Va. 


Cook, Annie Bailey (A.M. 1931), associate 
director, Arlington Farms, Arlington, Va. 


Davis, Ethel P., assistant housekeeper, Hart- 
ford Hospital, Hartford, Conn. 


Dearlove, Homer P. (A.M. 1940), vice- 
principal, Roeliff Jansen Central School, Hills- 
dale, N. Y. 


Duffield, Edmund T. (A.M. 1908), teacher 


of mathematics, Lower Camden Regional High 
School, Clementon, N. J. 


Erickson, Amy Mabel (A.M. 1940), instructor 
in nursing education, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 

Franklin, Marguerite R. (A.M. 1936), presi- 
dent, The Lesley School, Cambridge, Mass. 

Gewirtz, Alan I. (A.M. 1943), teacher of 
biology and general science, Jamaica Vocational 
High School, Jamaica, N. Y. 

Gordon, Mary Agnes, statistician, North 


Dakota State Department of Health, Bismarck, 
N. D. 


Hancock, Leah Agnes (A.M. 1937), instructor 
in home economics, Temple University, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Handlin, Mary S. (A.M. 1938), resident di- 
rector, Mott Foundation, Flint, Mich. 


* Any student who is taking or has taken twelve points 
of work at Teachers College or any graduate of Teachers 
College may register with the Office of Field Relations 
and Placement. For initial registrations covering three 
= ee no fee is charged. For information write to the 

lacement Office for its booklet, Employment of Teachers 
and Administrators. 
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Hill, Susan V. (A.M. 1935), emergency war 
food preservation assistant, Rutgers University, 
Extension Service, Bridgeton, N. J. 

Hyde, Margaret Oldroyd (A.M. _ 1939), 
teacher of science, Shipley School, Bryn Mawr, 
Pa. 

Jones, Harry S. (A.M. 1935), secretary, 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, 
New York, N. Y. 


Lagerstrom, Alice E. (A.M. 1938), substitute 
teacher of foods, Brooklyn College, Brook- 
lyn, N. 

Langschur, Ina May (A.M. 1932), army 
hostess, U. S. Army, Camp Shanks, N. Y. 


Lawson, Helen Irene, supervisor of art, 
Public Schools, Bay Shore, N. Y. 


Leggett, Stanton (A.M. 1939), acting super- 
vising principal, Union Free School District 
No. 16, Elmont, N. Y. 

Oxhandler, Eugene K. (B.S. 1944), teacher of 
manual arts, Collegiate School for Boys, New 
York, N. Y. 

Shipman, Wanda R. (A.M. 1938), teacher of 
seventh and eighth grade arithmetic, Springfield- 
James Caldwell School, Springfield, N. J. 

Silverman, Leonore S. (A.M. 1939), teacher 
of secretarial subjects, High School, Oneida, 
N.Y 
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Skinker, Mary Scott (B.S. 1922), instructor 
in chemistry and biology, Miss Beard’s School, 
Orange, N. J. 


Snyder, Harriet I. (B.S. 1943), instructor in 
obsterics, Nassau Hospital, Mineola, N. Y. 


Soling, Nora J. (A.M. 1943), teacher of fine 
arts, Seward Park High School, New York, 


Myra L. Spencer, supervisor of dining room, 
John Jay Hall, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 


Stanforth, Robert (A.M. 1937), president, Bay 
Path Institute of Commerce, Springfield, Mass. 


Vaiden, Elizabeth Louise (A.M. 1940), labora- 
tory technician, Burlington Mills, New York, 
N. Y. 


Vold, Eleanor, high school teacher, Japanese 
Relocation Center, Hunt, Idaho. 


Walker, Glada B. (A.M. 1937), associate pro- 
fessor of fine arts, Madison College, Harrison- 
burg, Va. 


Wolfe, Winifred N. (A.M. 1943), teacher of 
home economics, Central School, East Bloom- 
field, N. Y. 


Zeifman, Beatrice F. (A.M. 1943), teacher of 
English and science, High School, Woodmere, 
N. Y. 
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Alumni Activities 


Jesse T. Rew (Ed.D. 1937) is on leave from 
his position as director of extension and 
professor of education at the University of 
New Mexico to work with the United 
States Office of Education as project co- 
ordinator of Inter-American education in 
colleges and normal schools. His work will 
be concentrated in the southwest. 


Marton Lerrico McWuuams (Ph.D. 
1926) has written Children Can Help 
Themselves, a book for parents on child 
health education. Macmillan has published it. 


Wuzuts B. Coate (Ph.D. 1929) is associate 
professor of English at the University of 
Hawaii and the author of “New Horizons 
in English” in the December, 1943, issue of 
Hawaii Educational Review. 


J. Epwarp Topp (Ph.D. 1940) is assistant 
dean of the Institute of Paper Chemistry, 
Appleton, Wis., currently engaged in an 
evaluation and revision of the curriculum. 


Evmon L. Vernier (Ed.D. 1943), director 
of health and physical education at New 
Rochelle, N. Y., is the co-author of an 
article, “Swimming—A Cooperative Com- 
munity Enterprise” in The Physical Edu- 
cator, June, 1943 issue.. 


Currorp Woopy (Ph.D. 1916), professor 
of education at the University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, is in charge of the testing 
program given to pupils in grades ro to 12 
in the Michigan high schools. 


H. R. Hamtey (Ph.D. 1933) has returned 
to his position as professor of education at 
the University of London after spending 
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three years doing educational work jn 
Egypt, Palestine, Iraq, and Turkey. For 
one year he was educational adviser to the 
government of Iraq, with the special task 
of reorganizing the educational system of 
the country. At the University of London 
he is head of the department of higher 
degrees and research of the Institute of 
Education, and adviser to the recently- 
established Educational Research Founda- 
tion. His book on The Growth and De- 
velopment of Children, written in English, 
was published in Cairo, and written in 
Turkish, was published in Ankara. 


Joun A. Hocxett (Ph.D. 1927), associate 
professor of education at the University of 
California, was transferred in 1941 from 
Berkeley to the Los Angeles camps where 
he is associate director of teacher training 
and chairman of the department committee 
for the development of the curriculum 
laboratory. A new edition of Dr. Hockett 
and E. W. Jacobsen’s Modern Practices in 
the Elementary School, published by Ginn 
and Company, was issued in 1943. 


H. M. Scuwartz (Ph.D. 1927) is principal 
of the high school at Hastings-on-Hudson, 
N. Y., for the duration. 


W. T. Metcnuior (Ph.D. 1925), professor 
of education at the University of Syracuse, 
is director of the new Inter-American Edu- 
cation Center at Syracuse. 


Enw Severy SmitH (Ph.D. 1935) is pro- 
fessor of English at Brenau College, Gains- 
ville, Ga. Her article on “Join Hands on 
Community Planning” was published in the 
August, 1943 number of Nation’s Schools. 
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YEISER (Ed.D. 1940) has resigned 
4s curriculum consultant in Philadelphia to 
become director of the division of educa- 
tion at Dillard University, New Orleans, La. 


Dororuy C. Stratton (Ph.D. 1932) is a 
lieutenant commander in the United States 
Coast Guard Reserve (W) and director of 
the women’s reserve of the United States 
Coast Guard. She is stationed at Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Ruts G. Srrickitanp (Ph.D. 1937), as- 
sistant professor at the school of education 
of Indiana University in Bloomington, has 
completed an extensive curriculum hand- 
book for the kindergarten and primary 
grades of the State Department of Public 
Instruction. 


Anita D. Laton (Ph.D. 1929), assistant 
professor at San Jose State College, San 
Jose, Calif., is teaching the growth and 
development of children, hygiene, and 
health education. She is also cooperating 
as associate in the Bureau of Educational 
Research in Science at San Jose, where she 
edits the Summer Workshop reports. Dr. 
Laton is serving as chairman of a subcom- 
mittee surveying the College for post-war 
developments. In her “spare time,” she man- 
ages a ranch and timber property. 


Georce P. Devore (Ph.D. 1934), associate 
professor of education at Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich., has written 
Supervised Farming in Vocational Agri- 
culture, published by the Interstate Pub- 
lishers in Danville, Ill., as well as various 
instructional aids for teachers of vocational 
agriculture. Dr. Deyoe is also helping to 
train special teachers for adult-farmer classes 
in the food production program. 


Artuur F. Donce (Ph.D. 1935), associate 
professor of industrial education at the 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill, is the 
author of “What Are the Personality Traits 
of the Successful Teacher?” which ap- 


peared in the Journal of Applied Psychology 
in August, 1943. 


Mircuett Dreese (Ph.D. 1929), a captain in 
the army, is the officer in charge of the 
specialized training unit, technical section, 
office of the Adjutant General, New York 
City. 


W. F. Dype (Ph.D. 1929) is assistant to 
the president and dean of the University of 
Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 


ALEXANDER Erron (Ph.D. 1937) has been 
transferred from John Adams High School 
to the chairmanship of the department of 
physics, Stuyvesant High School, New 
York City. Dr. Efron is busily engaged in 
many kinds of war work. 


Azriet Etsenserc (Ph.D. 1935) has recently 
completed the first volume of his Teachers’ 
Guide and Pupils’ Workbook in Teaching 
Post-Biblical Literature, published by the 
Sinai Press (Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations), Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Jane Louise Jones (Ph.D. 1929) has re- 
signed her position as dean of women at 
St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. 
because of ill health and is staying at Ran- 
dolph, Vt. 


Minerva Ketioce (Ph.D. 1938), associate 
professor of home economics at South 
Dakota State College, Brookings, S. D., is 
conducting experiments on the refrigeration 
and the dehydration of foods, is a member 
of the state nutrition committee and chair- 
man of the reports and studies subcom- 
mittee. She has completed a number of 
publications concerning the new prepara- 
tions of food in wartimes. 


H. Ruta Henperson (Ph.D. 1937), super- 
visor of elementary education, State De- 
partment of Education, Richmond, Va., is 
chairman of the committee on extended 
school services of the Study Commission 
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of the National Council of Chief State 
School Officers and president of the De- 
partment of Supervision and Curriculum 
Development of the National Education As- 
sociation. Dr. Henderson also supervised 
the preparation of the revised edition of the 
Course of Study for Virginia Elementary 
Schools. 


Frep Encetnarpt (Ph.D. 1925) died on 
February 3, 1944. At the time of his death 
he was president of the University of New 
Hampshire, Durham, N. H. In a talk at 
the memorial service for President Engel- 
hardt, held on February 22, Dr. Ernest O. 
Melby, president of the University of 
Montana, said in part: 


The passing of an educational leader, teacher, 
and friend as outstanding as President Engel- 
hardt brings to all of us a personal loss way 
beyond the ordinary expression of grief. But 
we should not let this grief blind us to the 
fact that men of Fred Engelhardt’s stature never 
die. Their philosophies, personalities, and 
strength of character have left their impress. . . . 
Especially in this time of crisis in our nation 
and in our world, it is important for us to keep 
in mind the eternal character of the things to 
which President Engelhardt devoted his life. 
We are sacrificing thousands of lives and bil- 
lions upon billions in property; we are enduring 
the destruction of beautiful cities and works 
of art, all in defense of the ideas of faith in the 
common man and respect for the worth and 
dignity of individual human beings. It is in 
defense of these same ideas that American edu- 
cation carries on from day to day, and it was 
to this magnificent enterprise of American edu- 
cation that Fred Engelhardt devoted his life. 


A. R. Meap (Ph.D. 1917) director of edu- 
cational research at the University of 
Florida, Gainesville, Fla., has been working 
on a program to alleviate the teacher short- 
age. He is also chairman of a University 
committee to plan service for veterans in 
need of re-education and rehabilitation. 


Cornevia A, Tomes (Ph.D. 1942), assistant 
professor of education at Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich., is the orig- 
inator of a new program entitled, “Child 
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Development in the Early Years,” recently 
approved by the State Board of Education 
as part of the elementary teacher education 
curriculum at the college. 


Dorotuy Van Atstyne (Ph.D. 1929), 
sistant professor of educational psychology 
at Duke University, Durham, N. C., is ex. 
tending the Van Alstyne pre-school vocab. 
ulary test and doing some research on 
remedial reading on the college level. She 
has written several article for the Encyclo. 


pedia of Child Guidance. 


Freperick W. Crums (Ed.D. 1942), former 
supervising principal on military leave from 
Whitesboro, N. Y., is serving with the army 
education branch of the War Department 
in Washington, D. C. He is working on the 
development and administration of the edu- 
cation program of the army. 


Puiuip R. V. Curoe (Ph.D. 1926), professor 
and chairman of the department of educa- 
tion at Hunter College, N. Y. C., is the 
author of several biographical articles to 
be published in the forthcoming Encyclo- 
pedia of Modern Education. Dr. Curoe is 
also engaged in work on the Hunter Model 
School and a new program in nursing 
education. 


Kennetu F. Damon (Ph.D. 1933) is vice 
president and general manager of the John- 
son Consumer Industries, Maspeth, N. Y. 


Joun I. Damsacu (Ph.D. 1937), a major in 
the United States Army, is the physical 
training director at the San Antonio Avia- 
tion Cadet Center, San Antonio, Tex. 


Nev. H. Dearsorn (Ph.D. 1925) is the 
executive vice president of the National 
Safety Council, in Chicago, II. 


Watrter D. DeKocx (Ed.D. 1942) is the 
superintendent of the Holland Christain 
Schools at Holland, Mich. He is also en- 
gaged in current community projects, and 
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also in the preparation of a handbook for 
the Christian Schools of America. 


Ppaut N. Exsin (Ph.D. 1932) recently com- 
pleted The Bible Question Bee, published 
by the Association Press and Fleming H. 
Revell. 


Warren P. Everore (Ph.D. 1943) is an 
ensign with the USNR. 


W. H. Facerstrom (Ph.D. 1933), assistant 
professor of mathematics, College of the 
City of New York, has been supervising the 
teaching of mathematics in the ASTP at 
the college. 


Howarp F. Fenr (Ph.D. 1940) is col- 
laborating with Virgil Mallory on a text- 
book of high school trigonometry to be 
published by Sanborn, and a first-year 
college mathematics test to be published by 
Prentice Hall. 


Solomon A. Fineserc (Ph.D. 1932) has 
completed a discussion course outline and 
leaders’ manual, “Common Sense for Amer- 
ican Jews,” to be published by the American 
Jewish Committee. Dr. Fineberg also wrote 
Overcoming Anti-Semitism, published by 
Harper and Bros. 


Eowarp A. Firzpatrick (Ph.D. 1911), a 
colonel in the United States Army, stationed 
at the Office of the Director, National 
Headquarters of the Selective Service Sys- 
tem, Washington, D. C., is the author of 
Selective Service in Peacetime, and Selective 
Service in Wartime. 


R. A. Foster (Ph.D. 1929) was one of the 
contributors to volume one of The United 
States 1865-1900, published by the Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes Foundation last year. He is 
now working on volume two. 


Mowat G. Fraser (Ph.D. 1937) is now the 
acting president of Winthrop College, Rock 
Hill, S. C. 


Bueit C. Garacuer (Ph.D. 1939) is pro- 
fessor of Christian ethics at the Pacific 
School of Religion, Berkeley, Calif. 


Emanuet Gamoran (Ph.D. 1924) is or- 
ganizing the American Institute for Jewish 
Studies which proposes to stimulate the 
study and discussion of present-day Jewish 
problems among the adults and youths of 
the 310 congregations affiliated with the 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations. 
He has edited seven more of the textbooks 
used in Hebrew religious schools. 


Leo Gans (Ed.D. 1941) is a lieutenant (jg) 
with the Navy, stationed at Springfield, 
Mass. 


Marie Rankin (Ph.D. 1943) is assistant 
professor of education at Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 


Heten E. Rees (Ed.D. 1941) is a teacher 
of art and social studies in the Denver public 
schools and a lecturer in psychology at the 
University of Denver. 


Fern D. Scunemer (Ed.D. 1940) is county 
high school supervisor, with offices at Rock- 
ville, Md., and principal of the Inter- 
mediate School, Silver Spring, Md. 


Sister Mary Louise O. P. (Ed.D. 1937) is 
dean of women and head of the department 


of education at Dominican College, New 
Orleans, La. 


I. Kerrh Tyrer (Ph.D. 1939) is acting di- 
rector of radio education at Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. He was in 
charge of the evaluation of school broad- 
casts project which is now completed. Forty 
research bulletins about the project have 
been issued and Recording for School Use 
has already been released by The World 
Book Company, scheduled to publish two 
other books about the project. 


Ricuarp S. Unrsrock (Ph.D. 1928) has been 
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appointed manager of the employment de- 
partment in the industrial relations division 
of the Procter and Gamble Company. He is 
the author of “How to Select New Super- 
visors” in Personnel, Vol. 20, 1943, and of 
an unpublished paper, “Improving the 
Personnel Interview.” Dr. Uhrbrock is also 
serving on the War Manpower Commission. 


Harotp S. Tuttie (Ph.D. 1936) is the 
originator of a vigorous campaign of dramas, 
interpreting the higher values of democracy, 
to be produced in high schools, colleges, 
churches and clubs. This program is now 
being undertaken by the Council for 
Democracy. He is also engaged in educa- 
tional research on the social, cultural and 
vocational attitudes of 8th grade pupils. 


G. Frankuin Stover (Ed.D. 1942) is the 
principal curriculum consultant of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction at Harris- 
burg, Pa. He is in charge of pre-flight 
aeronautics education in the secondary 
schools in cooperation with the United 
States Office of Education and the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. Dr. Stover is 
the author of several recent works on aero- 
nautics published by Macmillan and War- 
time Curriculum Adaptations—a handbook 
for teachers, published by the Department 
of Public Instruction. 


W. F. Stewart (Ph.D. 1931), professor of 
agricultural education at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio, is vice president 
of the American Vocational Association. 


WiuaMm H. Sreers (Ed.D. 1940) is a 
lieutenant commander in the USNR, sta- 
tioned somewhere in the South Pacific. 
Lt. Steers is an athletic and physical fitness 
officer. 


Wortn McCvure (Ed.D. 1942), superin- 
tendent of the Seattle public schools, Seattle, 
Wash., has returned from a mission to the 
United Kingdom for the OWI and the 
British Ministry of Information. 
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Ranvovpu B, Smitu (Ph.D. 1932) is director 
of the Little Red School House ang 
Elisabeth Irwin High School in New York 


City. 


Virer S. Mattory (Ph.D. 1939), professor 
of mathematics and head of the depart. 
ment at the State Teachers College, Mont. 
clair, N. J., has revised and re-edited several 
of his textbooks. Dr. Mallory recently re- 
leased Arithmetic Refresher, First Yea 
Algebra, and Mathematics for Victory, pub. 
lished by the Armed Forces Institute. 


Maryortre Bascock Rosertson (PhD, 
1932) is doing some private psychological 
counselling and working on the Rorschach 
test with adults in Paauilo, Hawaii. 


Everett B. Sackett (Ph.D. 1930), registrar 
and associate professor of education at the 
University of New Hampshire, Durham, 
N. H., wrote “The Quality of ASTP Men” 
for School and Society for October 16, 1943. 
This was prepared in connection with his 
work as personnel consultant of the STAR 
unit at the college. 


Wenpe.tt C. Atiten (Ed.D. 1923) is asso- 
ciate educational officer of educational re- 
search and testing, U. S. Merchant Marine 
Cadet Corps, Educational Unit, Kings Point, 
Long Island, N. Y. Lt. Allen is working on 
studies for obtaining criteria for the se- 
lection of trainees. 


Tueopore L. VauGHAN became, in Septem- 
ber, 1943, the southwest area leader of the 
division of farm population and rural wel- 
fare of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. He directed the study of the 
production of the nation’s small farmers, 
published as “The Farm Security Adminis- 
tration Goes to War.” 


Lester A. KirKenpatt (Ph.D. 1935) is on 
leave from the University of Oklahoma to 
be educational specialist and director of the 
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field service unit at the Venereal Disease 
Education Institute at Raleigh, N. C. He 
js working on several research projects in 
the field of sex education. 


R. Wut Burnett (Ph.D. 1940), assistant 
professor of education at Stanford Univer- 
sity and director of the science curriculum 
at the Menlo School and Junior College, 
Palo Alto, Calif., is now back at Stanford 
after eight months as training specialist 
with the pre-induction training branch of 
the War Department. He is the author of 
To Live in Health, published by Duell, 
Sloane, and Pearce, Inc., N. Y. C. 


Georce Fortano (Ph.D. 1936) is now a 
captain and director of training, with a 
special unit in the middle west area at the 
Army Air Force field, Lincoln, Neb. 


Haroto V. Baker (Ph.D. 1941), principal 
of the Daniel Webster School, New 
Rochelle, N. Y., will serve during the second 
term of the 1944 summer session as visiting 
professor of elementary education at the 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
N. C. He is a member of the editorial com- 
mittee for the yearbooks of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals of 
the National Education Association, with 
special responsibility for the yearbook of 
1947. 


Ray L. Hamon (Ph.D. 1930) is senior 
specialist in school plant with the United 
States Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C., and is available in this capacity as a 
consultant to state and local school authori- 
ties, 


Jacos S. Orteans (Ph.D. 1926), associate 
professor of education at the College of 
City of New York, is technical expert as- 
signed to the Military Classification Unit 
(Personnel Research Section) of the Ad- 
jutant General’s Office. In collaboration 
with E. Saxe, he has recently completed 
An Analysis of Arithmetic Knowledge of 
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High School Pupils, Monograph No. 2 of 
the Research Studies in Education (School 
of Education of College of the City of 
New York). 


P. C. Packer (Ph.D. 1923), on leave from 
his position as dean of the College of Edu- 
cation of the University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, is a major in the United States Army. 


H. C. Pannett (Ph.D. 1933) has accepted 
the position of superintendent of the Tusca- 
loosa City Schools but retained his position 
as professor in the College of Education of 
the University of Alabama. 


Troy Srearns (Ed.D. 1942) is assistant 
professor of education at Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich. He contributed 
chapter four, “The Community and the 
School,” in the Michigan instructional 
guide, Teaching Michigan’s Boys and Girls. 
Dr. Stearns is now working on curriculum 
revision programs for rural schools. 


J. R. SHarMaN (Ph.D. 1930) was on leave 
during the past year from his position at 
the University of Alabama to work in the 
Office of Education in Washington on a 
program of wartime physical fitness for 
schools and colleges. 


J. Supt (Ph.D. 1932), associate professor 
of mathematics at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, is revising his text on trigonometry 
and at work on a book of mathematics for 
students of agriculture. 


Atrrep D. Simpson (Ph.D. 1927) became 
associate professor of education at Harvard 
University in 1941. He is in charge of the 
program in educational administration. Dr. 
Simpson has recently written Schools for 
the People, a report of the survey of the 
schools in Barrington, R. I. (1943), and 
Public Education in Danbury, a study in 
participation, lay and professional (1943). 


L., Scuaar (Ph.D. 1928), assistant 
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professor of education at Brooklyn College, 
has completed the books on geometry and 
trigonometry in his series of textbooks of 
mathematics for adults. He edited the books 
on radio and aeronautics in a series of voca- 
tional textbooks for high school students. 


Nevin C. Harner (Ph.D. 1931) is now 
dean as well as professor of Christian educa- 
tion at the Theological Seminary of the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church, Lan- 
caster, Pa. In 1942 he published Youth 
Work in the Church and Missionary Edu- 
cation in Your Church, the latter written in 
collaboration with David D. Baker. 


Ben D. Woop (Ph.D. 1923), professor of 
collegiate educational research at Columbia 
College, Columbia University, has accepted 
additional work as educational consultant 
to the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
This work deals with the education of the 
American people for the conditions and re- 
quirements of the Air Age. 


W. P. Percivat (Ph.D. 1926), director of 
Protestant education in Quebec, Canada, 
was chairman of the Survey Committee of 
the Canada and Newfoundland Education 
Association which, during 1943, produced 
the first survey of Canadian education. Dr. 
Percival is working on applications of the 
committee’s report at present. 
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Ratpw M. Lyon (Ph.D. 1936) is a captain 
in the United States Army and is classificg. 
tion officer of the STAR unit at Georgia 
Teachers College, Collegeboro, Ga, Dr. 
Lyon has been working on a study of army 
test scores, and has had several reports on 
adult education and the community pub- 
lished in connection with the Greenville 
County Program. 


Vernon C. Lincren (Ed.D. 1943) is now 
associate professor of education at Hendrix 
College, Conway, Ark. He wrote “A School 
Room Improvement Project” for The 
Journal of Arkansas Education, December, 
1943, and “In-service Teacher Education 
for New Curricula” for the Curriculum 
Journal, May, 1943. Dr. Lingren is engaged 
in preliminary plans for the introduction 
of the core curriculum in the public 
secondary school which serves as a labora- 
tory for the student teaching program at 
the college. 


Paut M. Limpert (Ph.D. 1929), on leave 
from Springfield College to serve as a mem- 
ber of the staff of the National Board of 
YMCA’s in New York City, is in charge 
of program services in the fields of religious 
emphasis and public affairs. He has written 
two eight-page bulletins: Christian Emphasis 
in YMCA Wartime Program and Postwar 
Concerns of the YMCA. 
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COLUMBIA 


SUMMER 1944 


@® Workshops for school superintendents, administra- 
tive officers, grade teachers and subject-matter 
teachers 


@® Special Lectures and Conferences daily on current 
educational topics 


@ Special Courses to meet the needs and challenges of 
the Post-War World 


@® Horace Mann-Lincoln School for participation and 
observation in classes from nursery school through 


high school 


Summer Session Classes-July 3 to August 11 


For information address the General Information Office, 
Teachers College, 525 West 120th Street, New York 27, 
New York. 
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2. 


To improve pupil work in social studies 


This book offers a systematic way of teaching the 20 basic social-studies 
skills, and a systematic plan for checking on pupil achievement in each skill. 


To increase the number of useful skills 
taught 


Schools have been criticised for not teaching more concrete, useful skills. 
But schools using this book can say, ‘Look, we are teaching this skill, that 
skill—z2o skills useful throughout life—in one class!"’ 


To relieve teachers of endless detail 


Here is a labor-saving teaching aid that rescues many hours of preparation 
and classroom time, saves the need of formulating practice materials and 
tests, and all resulting mimeographing costs. Pupils do not mark in the 
book, so it may be used by a different class each period. 
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SOCIAL-STUDIES 


Con avr w 


= 


with Individual Self-Testing Key 


By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 


Directions, Practice Materials, Tests, and Retests on 20 skills: 


. How to Use Parliamentary Procedure 11. How to Use an Index 
. How to Understand Social-Studies Reading 12. How to Use The World Almanac 
How to Use an Encyclopedia 13. How to Locate References on a Topic 
. How to Make an Honest Report 14. How to Read Simple Graphs 
. How to Use a Dictionary 15. How to Read Pictorial Graphs and Maps 
How to Use a Map 16. How to Read Percentages, Estimates, and 
. How to Use an Atlas Figures 
. How to Do Committee Work 17. How to Outline Social-Studies Material 
. How to Take Part in a Social-Studies Discus- 18. How to Prepare a Good Report 
sion 19. How to Give an Oral Report 
. How to Use the Library Card Catalogue 20. How to Make a Written Report 


— 30-day approval—List price, $150 — — 


Net professional price, with key, $1.20 
4-29 copies, including keys, $1.05 each, net 


30 or more copies, 90¢ net each, keys 5¢ each 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 
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NEW AND REVISED 


GATES READING 
TESTS 


The well-known Gates Reading 
Tests have been revised, enlarged, 
and brought completely up to 
date. They offer 


* Scientific measures of spe- 
cific reading abilities 

* Carefully graduated levels of 
difficulty 

* New norms showing wider 
range 

* Attractive new illustrations 

* Ease in scoring 

* Quick discovery of individ- 
ual deficiencies 

* Remedial materials match- 
ing the tests 


They now comprise: 


The Gates Primary Reading 
Tests, for the second half of 
Grade 1 and the first half of 
Grade 2; a revision and re- 
standardization of the well- 
known Primary Tests. $2.10 per 


hundred. 


The Gates Advanced Primary 
Tests, for the second half of 
Grade 2 and Grade 3; an en- 
tirely new outfit of tests. $2.10 


per hundred. 


The Gates Basic Reading Tests, 
for the second half of Grade 3 
through Grade 8; a complete 
revision and restandardization 
of the original Gates Silent 
Reading Tests for Grades 3} to 8. 
$2.10 per hundred. 


Because of difficulties involved in print- 
ing nowadays, it is important that 
customers place their orders well in 
advance of the date the tests will be 
needed. 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York 27, New York 


TEACHING THE 
CHILD TO READ 


By Bond & Bond 


The authors of the highly successful 
Developmental Reading in High 
School now offer an up-to-date, 
thoroughly practical text on reading 
methods for the elementary teacher. 
They have done much research in 
reading methods and are thoroughly 
conversant with the best modern 
practices. Their new book is detailed, 
clear and very practical, and should 
be most helpful to the practicing 
teacher as well as to the teacher in 
training. 


356 pages $3.00 


THE MACMILLAN CO. 


60 Fifth Ave. New York 11 


Relaxation 


by JOSEPHINE L. RATHBONE 


If you need tips 
on how to induce sleep 


If you are interested 


in discovering the causes of tension 
and fatigue in body and mind 


If you wish to know 
the psychological factors that make 
for poise 

Then this is the book for you. A valu- 


able addition to every teacher’s personal 
library. 


Cloth $1.75 postpaid 
BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York 27, N. Y. 
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The finest “BOOK REVIEWS” ever written 


are orders from such schools as: 


Webster, Tex., High School . . . Lodi, Calif., High School . . . Tulsa, Okla., Board of 
Education . . . Drum Hill Junior High School, Peekskill, N.Y... , Kalamazoo, Mich., 
Board of Education . . . Chandler Junior High School, Richmond, Va. . . . Mitchell, 
S.D., Board of Education . . . Plainfield, N.J., Board of Education . . . Chanute, Kan., 
Junior High School . . . Frankfort, Ky., High School . . . Park School, Snyder, N.Y. 
. . » Richmond, Ind., Board of Education . . . Junior High School 101, New York 
City . . . Maryland Park High School, Seat Pleasant, Md. . . . Clanton, Ala., County 
Training School . . . Mitchell School, Kingston, N.Y. . . . School District No. 3, King 
County, Kent, Wash. . . . Delane, Calif., High School . . . Troy, N.Y., Board of 
Education . . . School District No. 1, Canon City, Colo. . .. Washington Junior High 
School, Mt. Vernon, N.Y... . Bath, Me., Board of Education . . . Bloomfield, N. J., 
Junior High School . . . Oswego, N.Y., High School . . . Peck School, Barrington, R.I. 


The above schools are just a random few of those whose quantity orders have been 
flowing in every month of the school year since SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS was 
published in September 1942. They come from every state in the Union, from large- 
city schools and rural schools, from progressive and conservative schools. They come 
from any school that wishes to improve the social-studies work of its pupils through 
the use of an excellent, inexpensive teaching aid like SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS. 


Plan now to order classroom sets for the new school year. If you haven’t a personal 
copy, order one today for 30-day free examination. 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 


with Individual Self-Testing Key 


By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 


Directions, Practice Materials, Tests, and Retests on 20 skills: 


1. How to Use Parliamentary Procedure 11. How to Use an Index 

2. How to Understand Social-Studies Reading 12. How to Use The World Almanac 

3. How to Use an Encyclopedia 13. How to Locate References on a Topic 

4. How to Make an Honest Report 14. How to Read Simple Graphs 

5. How to Use a Dictionary 15. How to Read Pictorial Graphs and Maps 

6. How to Use a Map 16. How to Read Percentages, Estimates, and 

7. How to Use an Atlas Figures 

8. How to Do Committee Work 17. How to Outline Social-Studies Material 

9. How to Take Part in a Social-Studies Discus- 18. How to Prepare a Good Report 
sion 19. How to Give an Oral Report 

10. How to Use the Library Card Catalogue 20. How to Make a Written Report 


—— 3-day approval—List price $150 INOR 


Net professional price, with key, $1.20 


4-29 copies, including keys, $1.05 each, net Publishing Co. 


30 or more copies, 90¢ net each, keys 5¢ each 207 Fourth Ave 
New York 3 
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NEW AND REVISED 


GATES READING 
TESTS 


The well-known Gates Reading 
Tests have been revised, enlarged, 
and brought completely up to 
date. They offer 


* Scientific measures of spe- 
cific reading abilities 

* Carefully graduated levels of 
difficulty 

*New norms showing wider 
range 

* Attractive new illustrations 

* Ease in scoring 

* Quick discovery of individ- 
ual deficiencies 

* Remedial materials match- 
ing the tests 


They now comprise: 


The Gates Primary Reading 
Tests, for the second half of 
Grade 1 and the first half of 
Grade 2; a revision and re- 
standardization of well- 
known Primary Tests. $2.10 per 
hundred. 

The Gates Advanced Primary 
Tests, for the second half of 
Grade 2 and Grade 3; an en- 
tirely new outfit of tests. $2.10 
per hundred. 


The Gates Basic Reading Tests, 
for the second half of Grade 3 
through Grade 8; a complete 
revision and _ restandardization 
of the original Gates Silent 
Reading Tests for Grades 3 to 8. 
$2.10 per hundred. 


Because of difficulties involved in print- 
ing nowadays, it is important that 
customers place their orders well in 
advance of the date the tests will be 
needed. 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York 27, New York 


THE ITALIANIZATION 
OF 


AFRICAN NATIVES 
By 
Roland R. DeMarco 


A study of the pattern which Italy fol- 
lowed in the education and nationaliza- 
tion of her colonial native populations 
during a period of fifty years. As one 
reviewer says of this book: “To the 
educational leader it provides food for 
thought on the eve of a new chapter 
in the history of education as an in- 
strument of social control and social 
change.” 


Cloth $2.35 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 
New York 27, N. Y. 


Relaxation 


by JOSEPHINE L. RATHBONE 


If you need tips 


on how to induce sleep 


If you are interested 
in discovering the causes of tension 
and fatigue in body and mind 

If you wish to know 


the psychological factors that make 
for poise 


Then this is the book for you. A valu- 
able addition to every teacher’s personal 
library. 


Cloth $1.75 postpaid 
BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York 27, N. Y. 
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Recent Publications 


An Experiment with a Diversified Art Program. By KENNETH Freperick Perry, 
Ph.D. 164 pp. Cloth $1.85. Contributions to Education, No. 863. 


Emergent Mind and Education. A Study of George H. Mead’s Bio-social Be- 
haviorism from an Educational Point of View. By ALrrep S. CLayton, Ph.D. 
180 pp. Cloth $2.35. Contributions to Education, No. 867. 


Factors Affecting Student Achievement and Change in a Physical Science Survey 


Course. By Wapvo Ly e Brewer, Ph.D. 78 pp. Cloth $1.60. Contributions to 
Education, No. 868. 


The Writing of Infrequently Used Words in Shorthand. By Ciype Eucene Rowe, 
Ph.D. go pp. Cloth $1.60. Contributions to Education, No. 869. 


Some Factors Affecting the Supply of and Demand for Pre-School Teachers in 


New York City. By Rurn E. Satiey, Ph.D. 98 pp. Cloth $1.60. Contributions 
to Education, No. 870. 


A Study of the Classroom Disturbances of Eighth Grade Boys and Girls. By 


Marcaret Louise Hayes, Ph.D. 140 pp. Cloth $1.85. Contributions to Edu- 
cation, No. 871. 


The Place of Oral Reading in the School Program. By Apa V. Hyart, Ph.D. 
140 pp. Cloth $1.85. Contributions to Education, No. 872. 


The Relationship Between Certain Psychological Tests and Shorthand Achieve- 
ment. By Acnes ExizasetH Ossorne, Ph.D. 58 pp. Cloth $1.60. Contributions 
to Education, No. 873. 

Cultural and Racial Variations in Patterns of Intellect. Performance of Negro 
and White Criminals on the Bellevue Adult Intelligence Scale. By Sotomon 
Macuover, Ph.D. 92 pp. Cloth $1.60. Contributions to Education, No. 875. 


A Study of the Functions of Physical Education in Higher Education. By Louise 
Sraptes Coss, Ph.D. 176 pp. Cloth $1.85. Contributions to Education, No. 876. 

Science Excursions into the Community. A Handbook for Teachers of Grades 
Four Through Eight. By Georce E. Prrituca, Ed.D. 154 pp. Paper $1.75. 


Cumulative Pupil Records. A Plan for Staff Study and Improvement of Cumu- 
lative Pupil Records in Secondary Schools. By Wenpett C. Aten, Ed.D. 
70 pp. Paper $1.25. 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK 
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Useful for Home Economics Classes.... 


MEAT SAVING RECIPES 


By Nartauie K. and Mary Acnes Davis 


THERE'S no denying . . . meat must be made to go further! And so must other 
commodities which were once considered meat substitutes, This pamphlet pre- 
sents recipes to assist the homemaker who must provide nourishing, palatable 
meals with “eye appeal.” 


Based upon scientific analysis, MEAT SAVING RECIPES is a practical 
booklet for current study in home economics classes. Knowledge of effective 
meat substitutes can be put to immediate use in the home. 


Paper bound, 25 cents. 10°, discount on orders of 10 or more copies. 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York 27, New York 


TEACHING THE SLOW LEARNER 


By W. B. FEATHERSTONE 
This monograph, Number 1 in the PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHING 


series, presents the essential characteristics and needs of slow learners, and suggests prac- 
tical ways of designing and carrying on a curriculum which is well adjusted to these 
pupils. The material is so organized that the teacher, supervisor, or principal may readily 
apply it to his own school situation. 

Paper bound, 75 cents 


TEACHING READING TO SLOW-LEARNING PUPILS 
By ArTHUR I. Gates and MiriaM PRITCHARD 


A report of two studies made at Speyer School. The first, which indicates the reading 
achievement of six classes, describes how they were taught and how they responded to 
teaching. The second study is a comparative survey made of one group of Speyer School 
pupils and a control group selected from another public school in the same neighborhood. 
An illuminating study of a persistent problem. 


Paper bound, 80 cents 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York 27, New York 
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20 “How to Do It” Units: 


Directions, Practice 
Materials, Tests and 
Retests on 


How to: 


Use Parliamentary Procedure: The order of 
business at a meeting; how questions are 
ecided at a meeting; how minutes are 
written. The basic parliamentary facts for 
classroom use. 


Understand Social-Studies Reading: Meth- 
ods of reading accurately and purposefully. 
How to retain the important points in 
reading matter. 

Use an Encyclopedia: What encyclopedias 
contain; how to locate a topic in them; how 
to select information to remember; differ- 
ent kinds of encyclopedias. 

Make an Honest Report: Why we mustn't 
use copyrighted material in our reports 
without crediting the source; using direct 
quotations; using borrowed ideas; how to 
write credit lines and prepare bibliogra- 
phies. 

Use a Dictionary: How dictionaries differ; 
kinds of information they contain; learn- 
ing pronunciation marks. 

Use a Map: Reading a map; kinds of maps; 
scales of distances; physical features; po- 
litical features. 

Use an Atlas: How to locate places on atlas 
maps; importance of index; pronunciation; 
other information in atlases. 

Do Committee Work: Working together in 
committees; avoiding disturbances; toler- 
ance; committee assignments; sharing the 
work. 

Take Part in a Social-Studies Discussion: 
Cooperative venture in thinking; connect- 
ing with statements of others; agreeing 
with others; disagreeing. 

Use the Library Card Catalogue: How cards 
are filed; cross-indexing; using call num- 
bers; selecting likely books; locating books 
on shelves. 

Use an Index: Importance of book indices; 
hunting topics under various headings. 
Use the World Almanac: 900 pages of facts; 
how to locate needed facts; hunting 

through the index. 

Locate References on a Topic: Ways of find- 
ing references in the library; card cata- 
logue; encyclopedias; clipping files, etc.; 
compiling a bibliography. 

Read Simple Graphs: Purpose of a graph; 
kinds of graphs; understanding graphs; 
getting facts from graphs. 

Read Pictorial Graphs and Maps: Facts 
dramatized; pictorial symbols; headings 
and keys; getting facts from pictorial 
graphs and maps. 

Read Percentages, Estimates, and Figures: 
Difference between accurate figures and 
estimates; reliability of source; under- 
standing large figures; drawing right con- 
clusions from percentages. 

Outline Social-Studies Material: The pat- 
tern for diagraming material; numeral- 
alphabet keys; topics and sub- topics; how 
to organize ideas. 

Prepare a Good Report: Listing topics to 
cover; striking ways of presenting the sub- 
ject; locating references; taking notes. 

Give an Oral Report: 12 suggestions on giving 
a good oral report; how to rate oral reports. 

Make a Written Report: 9 suggestions on 
writing a good report. 


SOCIAL- 
STUDIES 
SKILLS 


With Individual Self-Testing Key 


By Forrest E. Lonc and HELEN HALTER 


In the adjoining column you will find a partial listing of 
the wealth of help for social-studies pupils packed into the 
20 skills units of this readable little book. 


The directions on each skill are followed by practice 
materials on which the pupils use what they have learned— 
then a test and a retest to clinch mastery of each skill! And 
the 32-page Individual Self-Testing Key allows the pupils 
to proceed on their own, with as little demand on the 
teacher’s time as seems advisable. 


This book offers a systematic way of teaching the 20 
basic social-studies skills, and a systematic plan for check- 
ing on pupil achievement in each skill. And other teachers 
in the school will be thankful that the social-studies 
teachers use this book. For more than half of the 20 skills 
are applicable in other subject classrooms. 

Order an approval copy by postcard. Just jot on a posteard: 
“Please send a copy of SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS and 
Key for 30-day free examination.’’ Teachers find a personal 
copy immediately helpful, useful day by day, until a class- 
room set can be ordered. (And a classroom set is too in- 
expensive to struggle along without—30 copies are only 
$27, 40 copies, $36!) Send the postcard today! 


3-day approval—List price $1.50 —— 


Net professional price, with key, $1.20 
4-29 copies, including keys, $1.05 each, net 
30 or more copies, 90¢ net each, keys 5¢ each 


INOR Publishing Co. 


207 Fourth Ave., New York 3 
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SCOTT, FORESMAN 
EMERGENCY BOOKS 


Arithmetic for the Emergency 

Mathematics for the Emergency 

Prepare yourself!, physics lab 
workbook 

Test it yourself!, chemistry lab 
workbook 

People Are Important, for guid- 
ance Classes 

America Speaking, anthology for 
English or social studies 


Write us for information or 
free examination material. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & COMPANY 


CHICAGO 5 ATLANTA 3 
623 So. Wabash Ave. 29 Pryor St., N.E. 
DALLAS 1 New YORK 10 


2210 Pacific Ave. 114 E. 23rd St. 


FUNDAMENTALS 
OF MACHINES 


By JOHN A. CLARK 


Formerly Chairman of the Standing Com- 
mittee on Science for the Public High 
Schools of New York City and Head of 
the Department of Physical Science, 
Alexander Hamilton High School, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 
FREDERICK B. GORTON 
Michigan State Normal College 


FRANCIS W. SEARS 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
with the editorial assistance of 
MAJOR FRANCIS C. CROTTY 
US.ARMY 


Director of Training, Watertown 
Arsenal, Watertown, Mass. 


Over 300 Teaching Illustrations 


300 pages. $1.24 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago 
Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 


THE BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 


TO TEST USERS: 


In its forthcoming 


TEST CATALOGUE 


The Bureau of Publications 


has raised the prices of . 
tests slightly to meet the 
increased costs of manu- 


facture and distribution. 


SCRIBNERS 
PRE-INDUCTION COURSES 


Prepared at the request of the War De- 
partment and the U. S. Office of Education 
as part of the Victory Program 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ELECTRICITY 

By Theodore D. Benjamin, High School of 
Science, New York City. A Basic Course in 
strict conformity with Pre-Induction Outline 
PIT ror. Illustrated. List Price $1.20 


FUNDAMENTALS OF MACHINES 

By Alexander Joseph, High School of Science, 
New York City. A Basic Course in strict con- 
formity with Pre-Induction Outline PIT ro2. 
Illustrated. List Price $1.20 


THE BASIC RADIO CODE KIT 

For Pre-Induction Training Course PIT 301, a 
Course in Fundamentals of Basic Radio Code. 
Seventeen double phonograph records, instruc- 
tor’s manual, printing charts, and code 
— sheets. Authorized distributors with 
our other publishers for the War Department. 
Price at New York $35.00 net 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
New York Chicago Boston 
Atlanta San Francisco 
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Training for Victory 


Texts for Successful Preinduction Training 


By Experienced Teachers 


Radio Shopwork 
Machines 
Electricity 


Mechanics 


American 


Book 
Company 


Automotive 


Mathematics for Air 


and Marine Navigation 
A. D. Bradley, Lt., j.g. U.S.N.R. 
Assistant Prof. Mathematics 
Hunter College, N. Y. 
158 pages. $1.00 
Air Navigation 
Workbook 


A Course in Graphic 
Mathematics 


A. D. Bradley, Lt., j.g. U.S.N.R. 
Clifford B. Upton 

Teachers College, Columbia 

112 pages, 88c 


concrete work, etc., 


Latest Pre-Induction Texts 
BASIC ELECTRICITY— Feirer and Williams 


Brilliant photographic illustrations and diagrams of all modern, standard 
materials and equipment. 
experiments, military requirements of course, adapted throughout to Army- 
Navy program of today. Only book on subject designed for senior high 
school and junior college oak. c 
with official outline No, PIT-101. Cloth, 244 pages, 350 illustrations, 
handy size, $1.92. Five or more, $1.44 each. 


GENERAL SHOP HANDBOOK 


Discussions, terminology, questions, problems, 


to meet modern war conditions. Conforms 


Willoughby and Chamberlain 


Famous junior high school text now revised and expanded. Covers most 

important phases of woodwork, metalwork, rope tying, code, plumbing, 

with material suitable for pre-induction training. 

Illustrated with photographs and drawings. New low price. Paper, 92 cents. 
Five or more, 69 cents. 


BASIC BENCH-METAL PRACTICE— Gicchino and Feirer 


Sets new standard for coverage of procedures, equipment, tools, materials 
of modern metalwork shop. Packed with clear, stimulating instruction photographs and drawings. Must 
be examined to appreciate excellence of this great text. Two bindings: Cloth, $2.75, Paper, $1.84. Five or 


more, $1.38 each. 


OXY-ACETYLENE WELDING AND CUTTING—Gicchino 


_ Also has no competition in its field in extent of coverage, many practical features such as Army Weld- 
ing Test, tables, installation and fire regulations, and thorough, step-by-step treatment of procedures, 
metals, tools, and equipment. Many fine photographs and drawings. High-school level. Cloth, $1.96. 


These books are especially recommended for immediate consideration 


Published by THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS, Peoria 3, Illinois 


First in the Industrial Education Field 
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Practicing the Ways of Democracy Through 
THE GIRLS’ LEAGUE 


By SARAH M. STURTEVANT 


LATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


; and ETHEL ROSENBERRY 
DEAN OF GIRLS, UNION HIGH SCHOOL, PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
The outgrowth of the authors’ own experience with Girls’ Leagues 
* * * enriched by reference to successful functioning programs 
* * * illuminated by sound educational theory and vision 
* * * characterized by a practical point of view that will be appre- 
ciated by administrators 
* * * invaluable to secondary school principals, deans, and other 
officers responsible for student organizations. Cloth, $1.65 


Bureau of Publications 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York 27, N. Y. 


Journal of Higher For the past thirteen years the Journal 
Education has been recognized as the leading maga- 


zine devoted to matters pertaining to the 


THE MAGAZINE FOR different areas of higher education. The 
LEADERS IN COLLEGIATE : 

EDUCATION Contents of each issue are varied. The 
prospectus for the year’s issues contains 
discursive articles, reports of research, 
Subscription $3 a year and criticisms of current practices. We 
believe that professors and administra- 
tive officers, when once subscribers to 

OHIO STATE 
UNIVERSITY _ the Journal, will find it so satisfying that 


COLUMBUS | they will not wish to be without it. 


| 
| 
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FOR PROSPECTIVE INDUCTEES 


Two Handbooks of Accurate Information »% « x * 


Attention! To Your Health 


By Ernest J. Stewart, Jr., First Lieutenant, Inactive 
Reserve, U.S.A. Paper bound, 35 cents. 


In this pamphlet, common facts about personal health 
as applied to life in the Army are presented in read- 
able, understandable form. A compact manual full of 
reliable information, much of which may be new to 
an inductee and all of which is worthy of his thought- 
ful consideration. 


Training Through Recreation 
By William J. Pitt, Lt. U.S.N.R. Paper bound, 35 cents. 


Here the various leisure-time activities available for 
men in the Army are described in detail. Valuable 
suggestions are offered to the inductee on how to adjust 
himself to the social life of the service and how and 
where he can find recreation during his free time. An 
interesting handbook, containing information on a 
phase of military life that is too often overlooked. 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
New York 27, N. Y. 
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BASIC ELECTRICITY 


Feirer and Williams 


Brilliant photographic illustrations and dia- 
grams of all modern, standard materials and 
equipment. Discussions, terminology, questions, 
problems, experiments, military requirements of 
course, adapted throughout to Army-Navy pro- 
gram of today. Only book on subject designed for 
senior high school and junior college level, to 
meet modern war conditions. Conforms with 
official outline No. PIT-101. Cloth, 244 pages, 
350 illustrations, handy size, $1.92. Five or more 
$1.44 each. 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 
PEORIA 3, ILLINOIS 


PRE-INDUCTION 
SCHOOL PROGRAMS 


in English, Social Studies, 
Mathematics, Health, Funda- 
mentals of Electricity, and 
Guidance are described by 
local school authorities in 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 
RECORD 
for December, 1943 


Single copy, 45¢; 10 to 99 
copies, 20% discount; 100 
copies or more, 334% dis- 
count 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York 27, N. Y. 


Genes and the Man 


By BentLtey 


Associate Professor of Biology 
Goucher College 


The fifth member in the Science in Modern Living Series, Genes and the 
Man, integrates the fields of reproduction, genetics, and growth and development 
as they relate to human life. Beginning with the single cell, the fertilized egg— 
our origin—and ending with old age and death, this book is the story of the 
individual and the factors that make him. Heredity and environment, individual 


differences, the phenomenon of sex are treated in a comprehensive manner. A 


wealth of illustrations accompanies the text. 


Cloth $3.50, postpaid 
BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York 27, New York 
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SOCIAL- 
STUDIES 
SKILLS 


With Individual Self-Testing Key 


By FORREST E. LONG 


Professor of Education, New York University 


and HELEN HALTER 
Prin., Chatsworth School, Larchmont, N. Y. 


“Count 


count themselves fortunate.” 


30-day free examination. 


Can 


Directions, Practice Materials, 
Tests and Retests 


on 20 SKILLS 


. How to Use Parliamentary Procedure 

. How to Understand Social-Studies Reading 
. How to Use an Encyclopedia 

. How to Make an Honest Report 


How to Use a Dictionary 
How to Use a Map 
How to Use an Atlas 


. How to Do Committee Work 
. How to Take Part in a Social-Studies Discus- 


sion 


. How to Use the Library Card Catalogue 
. How to Use an Index 

. How to Use The World Almanac 

. How to Locate References on a Topic 

. How to Read Simple Graphs 

. How to Read Pictorial Graphs and Maps 
. How to Read Percentages, Estimates, and 


Figures 


. How to Outline Social-Studies Material 
. How to Prepare a Good Report 

. How to Give an Oral Report 

. How to Make a Written Report 


Yourself Fortunate” 


(From review by Edmondson in Educational Forum) 


“All social-studies teachers will find in this little volume the skills so essential 
to good work. . . . If pupils were taught these skills their work all through high 
school would be definitely improved. . . . Here is an inexpensive book which 
will save teachers weeks of effort. . .. Teachers who arrange to use this book can 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS with Individual Self-Testing Key is not a 
workbook, and a classroom set can be used semester after semester at a very low 
cost per pupil. For instance, 30 copies cost only $27. Order a copy today for 


—— 30-day approval—List price $150 —— 


Net professional price, with key, $1.20 
4-29 copies, including keys, $1.05 each, net 
30 or more copies, 90¢ met each, keys S¢ each 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 
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Recent Publications 


Ideas of God and Conduct. By Wixuis D. Maruias, Ph.D. 134 pages. Cloth $1.85. 
Contributions to Education, No. 874. 


Relaxation. By JosepHine L. RatHBone. 157 pages. Cloth $1.75. 


An Experiment in Modifying Attitudes Toward the Negro. By F. Trepwei 
Smirn, Ph.D. 135 pages. Cloth $1.85. Contributions to Education, No. 887. 


Exploring Literature with Children in the Elementary School. By Jean Berzner. 
88 pages. Paper 60 cents. Practical Suggestions for Teaching, Number 7. (Hollis 
L. Caswell, Ed.) 


Socio-Economic Circumstances and Adult Participation in Certain Cultural and 
Educational Activities. By AsranaM Axsott Kaptan, Ph.D. 152 pages. Cloth. 
$2.25. Contributions to Education, No. 889. 


A Study of Chord Frequencies Based on the Music of Representative Composers 
of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. By Heen Bunce, Ph.D. 82 pages. 
Cloth $1.75. Contributions to Education, No. 882. 


Learning by Exposure to Wrong Forms in Grammar and Spelling. By Joun 
Ranton MclIntosn, Ph.D. 72 pages. Cloth $1.75. Contributions to Education, 
No. 892. 


Class Size and Adaptability. By CLarence Abert Newe.t, Ph.D. 99 pages. Cloth 
$1.85. Contributions to Education, No. 894. 


A Conception of Authority. By Kennetu D. Benne, Ph.D. 228 pages. Cloth. | 
Contributions to Education, No. 895. 


Agricultural Science to Serve Youth. By Warren Peter Everore, Ph.D. 79 pages. - 
Cloth $1.85. Contributions to Education, No. gor. : 


An Appraisal of Anecdotal Records. By Arruur Emit Hamatainen, Ph.D. 106 
pages. Cloth $1.85. Contributions to Education, No. 891. ! 


Marks of a Readable Style. By Rupotr Fiescu, Ph.D. 70 pages. Cloth $1.85. Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 897. 


| BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK 27, N.Y. 
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How many of these 20 basic skills 
have your pupils mastered? 


How to Use Parliamentary 
Procedure 

How to Understand Social-Studies 
Reading 

How to Use an Encyclopedia 

How to Make an Honest Report 

How to Use a Dictionary 

How to Use a Map 

How to Use an Atlas 

How to Do Committee Work 

How to Take Part in a Social- 
Studies Discussion 

How to Use the Library Card 
Catalog 
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How to Use an Index 

How to Use the World Almanac 

How to Locate References on a 
Topic 

How to Read a Graph 

How to Read Percentages, Esti- 
mates, and Figures 

How to Read Pictorial Graphs 
and Maps 

How to Outline Social-Studies 
Material 

How to Prepare a Good Report 

How to Give an Oral Report 

How to Make a Written Report 


Then order for 30-day free examination: 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 


with Individual Self-Testing Key 


By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS is the new text- 
book for pupils that allows teachers to make 
more efficient use of their time in bringing 
pupils quickly to a point of competence in the 
20 basic social-studies skills. 

This humorously illustrated book makes it 
fun for pupils to learn the skills that will im- 
prove their daily social-studies work. Busy 
teachers are relieved of an endless mass of de- 
tailed preparation and instruction. Pupils can 
even work along on their own, checking one an- 
other’s work with the Individual Self-Testing 
Key. There are directions, practice materials, 
tests, and retests on each of the 20 skills. 


Use SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS, and your 
school will have a new talking point in the 
community. You can say with pride that in one 
class alone your pupils are being taught 20 
practical skills that will be useful to them 
throughout life. You can say it at P.-T.A. meet- 
ings, before service clubs, and wherever criti- 
cism of the schools arises. The cost? A classroom 
set of 30 books, which can be used by a differ- 
ent class each hour, is only $27! 

Order a copy for each of the social-studies 
teachers today. They can make good use of their 
personal copies while a quantity order for the 
pupils is being considered. 


30-day approval—low quantity prices 


List price $1.50—Net professional price $1.20 
4-29 copies, including keys, $1.05 each, net 


30 or more copies, 90¢ each, keys 5¢ each 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


207 Fourth Ave. 
New York 3 
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For Wartime Expan- 
sion in Physical Ed. 


Now that physical education is getting more 
time on the school program, you'll need this first 
book ever published on the teaching of athletic 
skills, and its 215 skills-games descriptions! 

TEACHING ATHLETIC SKILLS takes the 
individual skills of each of 8 sports, and offers com- 
petitive games built around those skills. For each 
sport there are an average of 27 coordinated skills 
games and activities. In playing these exciting 
specialized games, pupils learn to improve their per- 
formance in the sports, and get the big-muscle exer- 
cise that conditions them for wartime. These 
games can be used in large or small space, with few 
or many participants. 


TEACHING 
ATHLETIC 
SKILLS 


in Physical Education 


By Henry C. Craine 
Foreword by Dr. Jay B, Nash 


The 7 chapters of Part I, based upon the 
author’s many years of experience, deal with over- 
coming the problems of a skills-game program, its 
organization, administration, and teaching. Order THIS BOOK was prepared for instructors of 
this book for 10-day free examination! both boys’ and girls’ physical-education classes 
in junior or senior high schools. The 215 competitive 
skills games cover soccer, touch football, basketball, 
volleyball, softball, track and field, golf, and tennis. 


2 1 5 competitive skills 


games, with scoring, for 
teaching the individual 
skills of eight sports! 


10-day free examination 
Net prof. price $2.20 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


207 Fourth Ave., New York 


This year many school systems have ordered 
quantities of this book for wartime speed-up, 
brush-up drill in fundamentals: 


Boyce-Beatty DRILL UNIT 


Now when the call of war industries and the armed services is for young men with 
proper mastery of fundamental arithmetic processes, you can make good use of this more 
scientific drill book for grades 7 to 12. Why grade 12? Now as never high schools must offer 


their graduating seniors, who have grown “rusty” in arithmetic, a brush-up course in the 
fundamentals. 


The Boyce-Beatty DRILL UNIT is a more efficiently organized drill book with 7 points 
of superiority over the typical drill workbooks now available. Its supplementary exercises 
give more fresh drills than are in competing books. It has improved remedial charts copy- 
righted by the authors. On each process, the DRILL UNIT is self-explanatory. Its inventory 
tests give quicker diagnosis. Emphasis throughout is on accuracy above speed. New abilities 
are covered. And the clothbound DRILL UNIT will outlast 6 or 8 destructible workbooks, 


saving your school 50% or more on costs. Order one or more classroom sets for the coming 
school year! 


Net prof. price 68¢—30-day free examination 


PUBLISHING CO., 207 Fourth Ave. 


New York 
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THE JOURNAL of GEOGRAPHY 


Official Organ of the National Council of Geography Teachers 
Edited by Georce J. Mirier, State Teachers College, Mankato, Minnesota 


This magazine, monthly for the school year, is devoted to constant improvement in 
the teaching of geography. Every teacher of this subject will find aid both as to content and 
as to method. 


CONTENTS OF A TYPICAL ISSUE 


Geopolitik—Science or Magic Lieutenant Coronet P. Poore, G.S.C. 


Editorial Notes and News 
Geographical Publications 


Membership in the National Council of Geography Teachers includes subscription to the 
Journal of Geography. Annual dues, $2.50. 

Subscription price $2.75 to those who are not eligible to membership in the National 
Council of Geography Teachers. 


Published by 


A. J. NYSTROM @& CO. 
3333 ELSTON AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


MARCHING HOME 


By MORSE A. CARTWRIGHT 


Executive Officer, Institute of Adult Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


When the exultation over victory subsides, what next? Are we seeing beyond 
“unconditional surrender”? Are we getting set to help the millions who will 
come marching home adjust to postwar life? Marching Home attempts to 
answer the challenge implicit in these questions. Part I considers the adjust- 
ment, training, and educational problems of the war veteran; Part II deals with 
the training of personnel for services to the veterans. A brief outline of program 
development in this area at Teachers College, Columbia University, is presented. 


48 pp. Paper, 25 cents 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York 27, N. Y. 
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TEACHERS COLLEGE 


SUMMER 1944 


® Workshops for school superintendents, administra- 
tive officers, grade teachers and subject-matter 
teachers 


@ Special Lectures and Conferences daily on current 
educational topics 


® Special Courses to meet the needs and challenges of 
the Post-War World 


® Horace Mann-Lincoln School for participation and 
observation in classes from nursery school through 
high school 


Summer Session Classes-July 3 to August 11 


For information address the General Information Office, 
Teachers College, 525 West 120th Street, New York 27, 
New York. 
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“IMME IATELY HELPF ”—From Review by 


George W. Hodgkins in Social Education: 


“SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS might be introduced in almost any social- 


studies course . . . The content of the exercises seems generally well chosen, 
and the breezy introductory paragraphs of each unit, enlivened by sketches 
. .. Should be intriguing to pupils ... A wide use of SOCIAL-STUDIES 
SKILLS would advance the social studies’ contribution (to skills teaching) 
in addition to being immediately helpful to the pupils in whose hands the 


book is placed.” 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 


: with Individual Self-Testing Key 
By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 


Directions, Practice Materials, Tests, and Retests on 20 skills: 


i 1. How to Use Parliamentary Procedure 11. How to Use an Index 
is 2. How to Understand Social-Studies Reading 12. How to Use The World Almanac 
: 3. How to Use an Encyclopedia 13. How to Locate References on a Topic 
a 4. How to Make an Honest Report 14. How to Read Simple Graphs 
* 5. How to Use a Dictionary 15. How to Read Pictorial Graphs and Maps 
6. How to Use a Map 16. How to Read Percentages, Estimates, and 
7. How to Use an Atlas Figures 
8. How to Do Committee Work 17. How to Outline Social-Studies Material 
9. How to Take Part in a Social-Studies Discus- 18. How to Prepare a Good Report 
sion 19. How to Give an Oral Report 
10. How to Use the Library Card Catalogue 20. How to Make a Written Report 


— 3-day approval—low quantity prices —— 


List price $150—Net prof. price, with key, $1.20 
4-29 copies, including keys, $1.05 each, net 
30 or more copies, 90¢ net each, keys 5¢ each 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 234%" 
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Selected by the American Institute of Graphic Arts as one of the 
Sixty Textbooks of the Year.... 


Genes and the Man 


By BenTLEY GLass 


“The welding together into a single connected story of the events of 
genetics, embryology, and physiology is a laudable though difficult 


undertaking, but Dr. Glass has made a noteworthy success of it.’ 
—The Science Monthly 
386 pages. Cloth $3.50 postpaid 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York 27, N.Y. 


New Edition 
Outline of the History of Mathematics 


by RaymMonp ARCHIBALD 
Fifth edition, June 1941, 11, 76 pages 


Sar thoroughly revised and considerably enlarged edition is published by the Mathematical 
Association to meet a constant demand for up-to-date information on the History of Mathe- 


matics, not available in any other single English work. The syllabus, twenty pages of refer- 
ences to other material and sources, and an entirely new Index of Names, provide an excellent 
basis for a teacher to conduct a semester or year course in this field, or for a student wishing 
greatly to extend his knowledge. Earlier editions of the Outline have been reviewed very fa- 
vorably throughout the world. Our expectation is that this fifth edition published within ten 
years, and more fundamentally revised and extended than any other edition, will continue to 
meet a need in this country and elsewhere. 


Price 75 cents a copy, postpaid, remittance with order 


No discount in price to anyone 


MATHEMATICAL ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
McGRAW HALL, CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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Now Available for Grades Six through Eight 
THE NEW BOOK VI OF THE 


GATES — PEARDON 
Practice Exercises 


in Reading 


By ArtTHuR I. GATes 
and CELESTE C. PEARDON 


The Gates-Peardon Practice Exercises in Reading have now been 
extended to include material especially suited to the sixth- to eighth- 


grade level. Booklets have been prepared to cover the four repre- 
sentative types of reading: 


Book A. Reading to Appreciate General Significance 

Book B. Reading to Predict the Outcome of Given Events 
Book C. Reading to Understand Precise Directions 

Book D. Reading to Note Details 


These books are designed to develop all-round proficiency in read- 
ing. The exercises are intended to supplement the other reading 
experiences of the children and are arranged to make the training as 
direct as possible. They will produce a maximum of improvement 
for the amount of time and material required. 


Each booklet, 96 pages 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College « Columbia University « New York 27, N.Y. 
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